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Amen 


MY STEWARDSHIP 
By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Delivered to the Nation over Radio and Television, Washington, D. C., January 15, 1953 


I AM happy to have this opportunity to talk to you once 
more before I leave the White House. 

Next Tuesday, General Eisenhower will be inaugurated as 
President of the United States. A short time after the new 
President takes his oath of office, I will once again be a plain, 
private citizen of this Republic. 

That is as it should be. Inauguration Day will be a great 
demonstration of our democratic process. I am glad to be a 
part of it—glad to wish General Eisenhower all possible suc 
cess, as he begins his term—glad the whole world will have 
a chance to see how simply and how peacefully our American 
system transfers the vast power of the Presidency from my 
hands to his. It is a good object lesson in democracy. I am 
proud of it. I know you are, too 

During the last two months, I have done my best to make 
this transfer an orderly one. I have talked with my successor 
on the affairs of the country, both foreign and domestic, and 
my cabinet officers have talked with their successors. I want to 


say that General Eisenhower and his associates have cooperated 


fully im this effort. Such an orderly transfer from one party 
to another has never taken place before in our history. 1 think 
a real precedent has been set 

In speaking to you tonight, | have no new revelations 
to make—no political statements—no policy announcements 
There are simply a few things in my heart I want to say to 
you I want to say ‘good-bye’ and ‘thanks for your help 
And I want to talk with you a little about what has happened 
since | became your President 

1 am speaking to you from the room where I have worked 
since April, 1945. This is the President's office in the west 
wing of the White House. And this is the desk where I have 
signed most of the papers that embodied the decisions I have 
made It has been the desk for many Presidents, 
and will be the desk of many more. 

Since I became President, I have been to Europe, Mexico, 
Canada, Brazil, Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands—Wake 
Island and Hawa. I have visited almost every state in the 


as President 


Union. I have traveled 135,000 miles by air, 77,000 by rail, 
and 17,000 by ship. But the mail always followed me, and 
wherever I happened to be, that’s where the office of the Pres- 
ident was. 

The greatest part of the President's job is to make deci- 
sions—big ones and small ones, dozens of them almost every 
day. The papers may circulate around the Government for a 
while but they finally reach this desk. And then, there's no 
place else for them to go. The President—whoever he is— 
has to decide. He can't pass the buck to anybody. No one 
else can do the deciding for him. That's his job. 

That's what I've been doing here in this room, for almost 
eight years now. And over in the main part of the White 
House, there's a study on the second floor—a room much like 
this one—where I have worked at night and early in the morn- 
ing on the papers I couldn't get to at the office. 

Of course, for more than three years, Mrs. Truman and I 
were not living in the White House.“ We were across the 
street in the Blair House. That was when the White House 
almost fell down on us and had to be rebuilt. 1 had a study 
over at the Blair House, too, but living in the Blair House 
was not as convenient as living in the White House. 

The Secret Service wouldn't let me walk across the street, 
so I had to get in a car every morning to cross the street to 
the White House office, again at noon to go to the Blair 
House for lunch, again to go back to the office after lunch, 
and finally take an automobile at night to return to the Blair 
House. Fantastic, isn’t it? But necessary, so my guard thought 

and they are the bosses on such matters as that. 

Now, of course, we're back in the White House. It is in 
very goed condition, and General Eisenhower will be able to 
take up his residence in the house and work right here. That 
will be much more convenient for him, and I'm very glad 
the renovation job was all completed before his term began. 

Your new President is taking office in quite different circum- 
stances than when I became President eight years ago. On 
April 12, 1945, I had been presiding over the Senate in my 
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capacity as Vice President. When the Senate recessed about 5 
o'clock in the afternoon, I walked over to the office of the 
Speaker of the House, Mr. Rayburn, to discuss pending 
legislation. 

As soon as I arrived I was told that Mr. Early, one of 
President Roosevelt's secretaries, wanted me to call. I reached 
Mr. Early, and he told me to come to the White House as 
quickly as possible, to enter by way of the Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue entrance, and come to Mrs. Roosevelt's study. 

When I arrived, Mrs. Roosevelt told me the tragic news, 
and I felt the shock that all of you felt a little later—when 
the word came over the radio and appeared in the newspapers. 
President Roosevelt had died. I offered to do anything I could 
for Mrs. Roosevelt, and then I asked the Secretary of State to 
call the Cabinet together. 

At 7:09 P. M., 1 was sworn in as President by Chief Justice 
Stone in the Cabinet room. 

Things were happening fast in those days. The San Fran- 
cisco conference to organize the United Nations had been 
called for April 25. I was asked if that meeting would go 
forward. I annonuced that it would. 

After attending President Roosevelt's funeral I went to the 
hall of the House of Representatives and told a joint session 
of the Congress that I would carry on President Roosevelt's 
policies. 

On May 7, Germany surrendered. The announcement was 
made on May 8, my sixty-first birthday. 

Mr. Churchill called me shortly after that and wanted a 
meeting with me and Prime Minister Stalin of Russia. Later 
on, a meeting was agreed upon and Churchill, Stalin and | 
met at Potsdam, in Germany. 

Meanwhile, the first atomic explosion took place out in the 
New Mexico desert. 


The war against Japan was still going on. I made the deci- 


sion that the atomic bomb had to be used to end it. I made 
that decision in the conviction it would save hundreds of 
thousands of lives—Japanese as well as American. Japan sur- 
rendered, and we were faced with the huge problems of 
bringing the troops home and reconverting the economy from 
war to peace. 

All these things happended within just a little over four 
months—-from April to August, 1945. I tell you this to 
illustrate the tremendous scope of the work your President 
has to do. 

All these emergencies and all the developments to meet 
them have required the President to put in long hours—usually 
seventeen hours a day, with no payment for overtime. I sign 
my name on the average 600 times a day, see and talk to 
hundreds of people every month, shake hands with thousands 
every year, and still carry on the business of the largest going 
concern in the world. 

There is no job like it on the face of the earth—in the 
power which is concentrated here at this desk, and in the re 
sponsibility and difficulty of the decisions. 

I want all of you to realize how big a job, how hard a 
job, it is—not for my sake, because I am stepping out of it 
but for the sake of my successor. He needs the understanding 
and the help of every citizen. It is not enough for you to 
come out once every four years and vote for a candidate, and 
then go back home and say, “Well, I've done my part, now 
let the new President do the worrying.’’ He can't do the job 
alone. 

Regardless of your politics, whether you are Republican or 
Democrat, your fate is tied up with what is done here in this 
room. The President is President of the whole country. We 
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must all give him our support as citizens of the United States. 
He will have mine, and I want you to give him yours. 


PosITIVE POLICIES 


I suppose that history will remember my term in office as 
the years when the ‘cold war” began to overshadow our lives. 
I have had hardly a day in office that has not been dominated 
by this all-embracing struggle—this conflict between those 
who love freedom and those who would lead the world back 
into slavery and darkness. And always in the background 
there has been the atomic bomb. 

But when history says that my term of office saw the begin- 
ning of the “cold war,” it will also say that in those eight 
years we have set the course that can win it. We have suc- 
ceeded in carving out a new set of policies to attain peace 
positive policies, policies of world leadership, policies that 
express faith in other free people. We have averted World 
War III up to now, and we may already have succeeded in 
establishing conditions which can keep that war from happen- 
ing as far ahead as man can see. 

These are great and historic achievements that we can all 
be proud of. Think of the difference between our course now 
pa our course thirty years ago. After the first World War 
we withdrew from world affairs—we failed to act in concert 
with other peoples against aggression—we helped to kill the 
League of Nations—and we built up tariff barriers which 
strangled world trade. 

This time, we avoided those mistakes. We helped to found 
and to sustain the United Nations. We have welded alliances 
that include the greater part of the free world. And we have 
gone ahead with other free countries to help build their econ- 
omies and link us all together in a healthy world trade. 

Think back for a moment to the Nineteen Thirties and you 
will see the difference. The Japanese moved into Manchuria, 
and free men did not act. The Fascists moved into Ethiopia, 
and we did not act. The Nazis marched into the Rhineland, 
into Austria, into Czechoslovakia, and free men were paralyzed 
for lack of strength and unity of will 

Think about those years of weakness and indecision, and 
World War II which was their evil result. Then think about 
the speed and courage‘and decisiveness with which we have 
moved against the Communist threat since World War IL. 

The first crisis came in 1945 and 1946, when the Soviet 
Union refused to honor its agreement to remove its troops 
from Iran. Members of my Cabinet came to me and asked if 
we were ready to take the risk that a firm stand involved. I 
replied that we were. So we took our stand—we made it 
clear to the Soviet Union that we expected them to honor 
their agreement——and the Soviet troops were withdrawn 

And then, in early 1947, the Soviet Union threatened 
Greece and Turkey. The British sent me a message saying 
they could no longer keep their forces in that area. Something 
had to be done at once, or the Eastern Mediterranean would 
be taken over by the Communists. 

On March 12, I went before the Congress and stated our 
determination to help the people of Greece and Turkey main 
tain their independence. Today, Greece is still free and in 
dependent ; and Turkey is a bulwark of strength at a strategic 
corner of the world 

Then came the Marshall Plan which saved Europe, the 
heroic Berlin Airlift, and our military aid programs 

We inaugurated the North Atlantic Pact, the Rio Pact 
binding the Western Hemisphere together, and the defense 
pacts with countries of the Far Pacific. 

Most important of all, we acted in Korea. 
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I was in Independence, Mo., in June, 1950, when Secre- 
tary Acheson te lephoned me and gave me the news about the 


I told the Secretary to lay the matter at 


invasion of Korea 
United Nations, and I came on back to 


once before the 
Washington 

Flying back over the flatlands of the Middle West and over 
the Appalachians that summer afternoon I had a lot of time 
to think. I turned the problem over in my mind in many ways, 
but my thoughts kept coming back to the Nineteen Thirties 

to Manchuria — Ethiopia — the Rhineland — Austria — and 
finally to Munich 

Here was history repeating itself. Here was another prob 
ing action, another testing action If we let the Republic of 
Korea go under, some other country would be next, and then 
another. And all the time, the courage and confidence of the 
free world would be ebbing away, just as it did in the Nine 
teen Thirties. And the United Nations would go the way of 
the Leayue of Nations 

When I reached Washington I met immediately with the 
Secretary of State, the Secretary of Defense and General Brad- 
ley, and the other civilian and military officials who had in- 
formation and advice to help me decide what to do. We 
talked about the problems long and hard 

It was not easy to make the decision that sent American 
I was a soldier in the first World War 


boys again into battle 
I knew well the 


and I know what a soldier goes through. 
anguish that mothers and fathers and families go through 
So I knew what was ahead if we acted in Korea 

But after all this was said, we realized that the issue was 
whether there would be fighting in a limited area now or on 
a much larger scale later on—whether there would be some 
casualties now or many more casualties later 

So a decision was reached—the decision I believe was the 
most important in my time as President 

In the days that followed, the most heartening fact was 
that the American people clearly agreed with the decision 

And in Korea, our men are fighting as valiantly as Ameri- 
cans have ever fought—because they know they are fighting 
in the same cause of freedom in which Americans have stood 
ever since the beginning of the Republic 

Met THE TEST 

Where free men had failed the test before, this time we 
met the test 

We met it firmly. We met it successfully. The aggression 
The Communists have seen their hopes of 


has been repelled 
The determination of free 


easy conquest go down the drain 
people to defend themselves has been made clear to the 
Kremlin 

As I have thought about our world-wide struggle with the 
Communists these past eight years day in and day out—lI 
have never once doubted that you, the people of our country, 
have the will to do what is necessary to win this terrible fight 
against communism. I know the people of this country have 
that will and determination and I have always depended 
upon it 

Because I have been sure of that, I have been able to make 
necessary decisions even though they called for sacrifices by 
all of us. And I have not been wrong in my judgment of 
the American people 

That same assurance of our people's determination will be 
General Eisenhower's greatest source of strength in carrying 
on his struggle 

Now, once in a while, I get a letter from some impatient 
person asking, why don't we get it over with? Why don't 
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we issue an ultimatum, make all-out war, drop the atomic 
bomb ? 

For most Americans, the answer is quite simple: We are 
not made that way. We are a moral people. Peace is our goal, 
with justice and freedom. We cannot, of our own free will, 
violate the very principles that we are striving to defend. The 
whole purpose of what we are doing is to prevent World War 
III. Starting a war is no way to make peace. 

But if anyone still thinks that, just this once, bad means can 
bring good ends, then let me remind you of this: We are 
living in the eighth year of the atomic age. We are not the 
only nation that is learning to unleash the power of the atom. 
A third World War might dig the grave not only of our Com- 
munist opponents but also of our own society, our world as 
well as theirs. 

Starting atomic war is totally unthinkable for rational men. 

Then, some of you may ask, when and how will the ‘cold 
war’ ever end? I think I can answer that simply. The Com- 
munist world has great resources, and it looks strong. But 
there is a fatal flaw in their society. Theirs is a godless sys- 
tem, a system of slavery; there is no freedom in it, no consent. 
The Iron Curtain, the secret police, the constant purges, all 
these are symptoms of a great basic weakness—the rulers’ fear 
of their own people. 

In the long run, the strength of our free society, and our 
ideals, will prevail over a system that has respect for neither 
God nor man. 


STATE OF UNION MESSAGE 


Last week, in my State of the Union message to the Con- 
gress—and I hope you will all take the time to read it—I 
explained how I think we will finally win through. 

As the free world grows stronger, more united, more at- 
tractive to men on both sides of the Iron Curtain—and as the 
Soviet hopes for easy expansion are blocked—then there will 
have to come a time of change in the Soviet world. Nobody 
can say for sure when that is going to be, or exactly how it 
will come about, whether by revolution, or trouble in the 
satellite states, or by a change inside the Kremlin. 

Whether the Communist rulers shift their policies of their 
own free will—or whether the change comes about some 
other way I have not a doubt in the world that the change 
will occur. 

I have a deep and abiding faith in the destiny of free men. 
With patience and courage, we shall some day move on into 
a wonderful golden age—an age when we can 
use the peaceful tools that science has forged for us to do 
away with poverty and human misery everywhere on earth. 

Think what can be done, once our capital, our skills, our 
most of all atomic energy—can be released from the 
tasks of defense and turned wholly to peaceful purposes all 
around the world. 

There is no end to what can be done. 

I can't help but dream out loud a little here 

The Tigris and Euphrates Valley can be made to bloom as 
it did in the times of Babylon and Nineveh. Israel can be 
made the country of milk and honey as it was in the time of 
Joshua. 


anew efa 


science 


There is a plateau in Ethiopia some six to eight thousand 
feet high, that has sixty-five thousand square miles of land just 
exactly like the corn belt of northern Illinois. Enough food 
can be raised there to feed a hundred million people. 

There are places in South America—places in Colombia and 
Venezuela and Brazil—just like that plateau in Ethiopia 
places where food could be raised for millions of people. 

These things can be done, and they are self-liquidating pro- 
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jects. If we can get peace and safety in the world under the 
United Nations, the developments will come so fast we will 
not recognize the world in which we now live. 

THE FUTURE 

This is our dream of the future—our picture of the world 
we hope to have when the Communist threat is overcome. 

I've talked a lot tonight about the menace of communism 
and our fight against it—because that is the overiding issue 
of our time. But there are some other things we've done that 
history will record. One of them is that we in America have 
learned how ta attain real prosperity for our people. 

We have 62,500,000 people at work. Business men, farmers, 
laborers, white collar people, all have better incomes and more 
of the good things of life than ever before in the history of the 
world. 

There hasn't been a failure of an insured bank in nearly nine 
years. No depositor has lost a cent in that period. 

And the income of our people has been fairly distributed, 
perhaps more so than at any time in recent history. 

We have made progress in spreading the blessings of Ameri- 
can life to all of our people. There has been a tremendous 
awakening of the American conscience on the great issues of 
civil rights—equal economic opportunities, equal rights of citi 
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zenship and equal educational opportunities for all our people, 
whatever their race or religion or status of birth. 

So, as I empty the drawers of this desk, and as Mrs. Truman 
and I leave the White House, we have no regret. We feel we 
have done our best in the public service. I hope and believe 
we have contributed to the welfare of this nation and to the 
peace of the world. 

When Franklin Roosevelt died I felt there must be a million 
men better qualified than I to take up the Presidential task 
But the work was mine to do, and I had to do it. I have tried 
to give it everything that was in me. 

Through all of it, through all the years that I have worked 
here in this room, I have been well aware I did not really work 
alone—that you were working with me. 

No President could ever hope to lead our country, or to sus 
tain the burdens of this office, save as the people helped with 
their support. I have had that help—you have given me that 
support—on all our great essential undertakings to build the 
free world’s strength and keep the peace. 

Those are the big things. Those are the things we have done 
together. 

For that I shall be grateful, always. 

And now the time has come for me to say good night and 

God bless you all. 


Disruptive Soviet Maneuvers 


WESTERN VIEWS MUST BE CLEARLY AND REPEATEDLY STATED 


By ALAN G. KIRK, Former U 


§. Ambassador to the U.S.S.R 


Delivered to the English-S peaking Union, New York City, N Y., December 4, 1952 


N ADDRESSING this gathering under the auspices of the 
I English-Speaking Union, I am mindful, of course, that 
it is our common language which makes the exchange of 
ideas so simple and so satisfactory among such a large portion 
of the peoples of the earth. Not only is this tongue common 
to all parts of the British Commonwealth and to the United 
States, but also, there are many, many citizens of other Nation 
States who use and are familiar with English as a written and 
spoken language. 

So our audiences are vast, and our words reach into all parts 
of the globe—to affect other peoples, either directly through 
their understanding of the ‘‘mother-tongue,”” or indirectly 
through translation or interpretation. Naturally, there is always 
risk of misunderstanding when the indirect method must be 
used, and occasionally real harm is done thereby. It was my 
own experience, here in New York, last spring and summer, 
when dealing with the various emigre bodies of Russians and 
other nationalities that translations were often unsatisfactory 
and sometimes baffling. But, on balance, it can be safely said 
that the English language has a world-wide currency, that it 
is a live, a living thing, growing and enriching itself all the 
time. 

By contrast, the Russian language, although basically equally 
rich and beautiful, capable of the subtlest nuances and grada- 
tions, sounding well in poetry or in song, yet under the deaden 
ing hand of Communism, has become in daily use rather 
restricted and narrow. The terminology of Bolshevism, of the 
Party, is combative, bellicose, repetitious, full of war-like ex 
pressions about the “vanguard,” the “advance guard,” and 
“shock brigade,” as Mr. Stalin referred to the Party in his 
closing speech to the Party Congress on 15 October last. The 
vocabulary of the Communist is restricted thereby, and it is 


said by some observers that the number of words in common, 
every-day use is actually less than in the days of Tzardom—and 
this despite the incorporation of new words due to technologi 
cal advances. At the same time, the Party stalwarts are pretty 
adept at confusing and distorting phraseology, designed to 
conceal and deceive their own people, and the Free World as 
well. We are all-too-familiar with the kind of double-talk, 
the tortured and laborious presentations, the crafty insinuations 
and perversions of facts employed by Communist representa 
Even if Mr. Stalin has lately lent 
“seman 


tives abroad and at home 
his name to several learned and erudite effusions on 
tics,’ we must all appreciate that freedom of speech is un 
thinkable in the Soviet Union. Obviously, in a dictatorship 
there cannot be freedom of « xpression, using ¢ ither the spok« n 
or written medium. A free press in a regime such as the 
Bolshevik is simply a negation of terms—it is just not 
sistent ; in fact, it is smposstble 

“As is well known,” the Party controls all the media of mass 
the press, the radio, the movies, television 
Nothing is published, spoken, or seen that 
is not carefully considered before ‘the masses” are allowed to 
partake of it—to read, to hear, or to see. Nothing of what we 
call ‘world news” is given to the masses, or, for that matter, 
to the lower cadres of the Party, unless it be some incident or 
accident which is detrimental to the Free World, or which 
can be turned to profit for the Party. Nothing in the way of 
literature, newspapers, periodicals, books, is allowed to cross 
the frontiers, unless those on high so permit. Practically no 
travelers, except fellow-travelers, come or go. No radio broad 
casts, unless powerful enough to penetrate the jamming. No 
ideas from outside, from the wicked capitalistic, imperialistic 
world. Even history is being rewritten—and such a character 
as Trotsky is obliterated; he simply did not exist. 


con 


communications 
the bill posters 
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What arrogance! Imagine, a political party representing 
three per cent of the total population—'‘The Party,” for there 
is only the one—controls the thoughts and minds of that great 
mass of human beings. The book 1984” has devised for us 
no worse form of ‘Thought Control’’ than exists today inside 
Soviet Russia, and now taking shape in her Satellites. It is the 
very acme of despotism. 

But, although the Kremlin, by all these means, denies the 
masses of the people of Russia knowledge of what is going on 
in the outside world, nevertheless, the full propaganda machin- 
ery at the disposal of the Bolshevik Party is turned against the 
outside ool autin poisonous thought to create dissension 
abroad. The means available for this nefarious objective are 
their own radio—Radio Moscow, broadcasting in many lan- 
guages and beamed to many countries, by radio stations in 
Satellite countries, east and west; by the local Communist- 
controlled newspapers; by their speakers in all open forums, 
such as the General Assembly, its subcommittees and its sub- 
sidiary agencies; by speakers at cultural congresses, peace 
meetings, etc.; by spreading rumors that one government is 
conducting secret negotiations with them or with other nations. 
We are all familiar here in New York with the speeches tire- 
some tirades, distortion of facts, of the Soviet representatives 
in the United Nations and those of its Satellites. The harsh 
words spoken against the Free World are concentrated, of 
course, when directed against the U. S. in particular, and as 
these speeches are given world-wide coverage, in whole or in 
part, a good deal of damage can be done. 

You will all recall the childhood response when a quarrel 
became too sharp, “Sticks and stones will break my bones, but 
words will never hurt me.” This may have been true then, 
but words do hurt, and many of the things said by the Soviet 
speakers are designed to hurt, either a direct target or an in 
direct one, and the harm done in this way to international 


relationships is considerable. 
For we all agree that one of the cardinal objectives of Soviet 
foreign policy is to disrupt the harmony of the Free World. 


The ruling group—we now call the Presidium what we form- 
erly called the Politburo—this group of men—only one of 
whom, Molotov, has seen much of the world outside of the 
Soviet Orbit—have certain fears which are quite disturbing 
to their peace of mind as well as to their plans and prospects. 
As the cooperative aspects of the Marshall Plan became evident, 
to be followed by the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, by 
the re-arming of the Free World, and now by the formation of 
the European Defense Community—to name some of the 
recent outstanding events of the postwar period—the leaders 
in the Kremlin began to see real resistance to their domineering 
take shape. Not alone in the material sphere, but also in the 
spiritual sphere, men who value personal, individual liberty 
have made clear that “communism” and “democracy” are not 
synonyms. Our eyes having been opened and our danger 
realized, our reactions have been prompt,.and we have accepted 
the burdens we must bear in order to remain free men. 

We have begun to perceive what a determined, unprincipled, 
and energetic minority can do. We recognize the emotional 
nature of the appeal of communism and the fanaticism with 
which it is preached. We find that a rational approach to the 
problem is met by a frenzied irrationalism. We are bombarded 
with half-truths, with untruths; we are tagged with names of 
opprobrium, war-mongers ; we are acc used of encirclement, of 
preparing for war. 

These attacks, charged and supercharged with emotion, are 
also useful at home inside the Iron Curtain, where the poor 
people must be given some justification for the continual and 
never-ending sacrifices they are called upon to endure. The 
long-suffering worker must be persuaded there is a danger, 
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a threat—and an ever-present one. There must be a whipping- 
boy, to be the butt of all these fulminations, a target for the 
jibes and scorn of Marxist pleaders. The alternative is often 
indicated—work harder and harder or else the greedy capitalist 
will get you, your home, your land. 

Having adopted the Marxist theory, and adapted it to their 
own purposes, the Bolsheviks are smart enough to realize that 
the world of free-enterprise, in its constant forward progress, 
whereby the lot of its citizens is improving and expanding, is 
indeed a real challenge to their system. Our very existence, these 
states of the Free World, is an increasing threat to Communism. 
We must be the enemy, for the tenets of the great world are 
anathema to Bolshevism. There is an almost pathological con- 
dition evidenced in the terms of hatred and venom with which 
our world is assaulted by the Soviet leaders—a note of hysteria 
in the epithets hurled at us. And perhaps that may indicate 
that our menace to them is something real in their conscious- 
ness—even if not in ours. 

Yet I suggest we must not overlook the strength of ideas, 
and what effects can be produced by the constant repetition and 
reiteration of even the falsest proposition. We might well 
consider that answers are required to Communist ideological 
argumeuts—that silence may be misconstrued as defeat. I 
recall some years ago when in Belgium, that a very wise and 
distinguished diplomatist, remarked that the people deserved 
an explanation of why the democratic form of government was 
better than Communism. This still holds true, it seems to me, 
and more and more thought might well be given to preparing 
convincing replies in simple terms, to those garbled and 
tortured claims put forth by Communists. The audience for 
such explanations is world-wide, and may contain many minds 
of the first order. We owe it to ourselves to see that our point 
of view is clearly set forth—and repeatedly stated. We have 
some newly-reformed areas to think about, and we must be 
coherent and convincing in what we say. 

And we must avoid situations wherein our common unity 
even so much as shivers under the blasts from the Kremlin. 
There will be constant attempts to divide the Free World, by 
trade concessions, by favors of one kind or another, by taunts 
and jibes; by sarcasm and innuendo. We have just had the pre- 
diction from Moscow that the capitalist world will inevitably 
be at each other's throats, in wars for markets or for raw 
materials. We were subjected to lots of warnings, in the 
immediate post-war years, of the imminent collapse of capital- 
ism—but the’ eminent Professor Varga had to go outside the 
Soviet Union for a few years of penance when his croakings 
failed. We shall be told in serious and solemn tones of many 
other dire and terrible things in store for us—in the finite 
future. 

But, my friends, let us not forget that these men who fore- 
cast our ruin, are men and not supermen. They are human and 
not superhuman—and atheists to boot. We know they must 
always be right—for no dictator can admit error. We know 
this small group at the top of the pyramid of power are 
worried—for all their big and boastful words. They fear their 
regime cannot last, that ‘Paradise Postponed” is weak nourish- 
ment for 200 million people who are literate—and who begin 
to think for themselves. 

Let us then continue to stand shoulder-to-shoulder—under- 
standing and acknowledging obligations to each other, and 
that we share a common heritage so fine that we intend to keep 
it inviolate. 
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Pacific Security 


PLACE IN THE STRUGGLE FOR WORLD PEACE 


By PERCY CLAUDE SPENDER, Washington, D. C. Australian Ambasador to the United States 
(Spoken without recourse to notes) - 
Delivered Before’ the Economic Club of Detroit, Michigan, December 1, 1952 


(The meeting was opened by President Allen B. Crow) 
GeorGce W. Mason: Thank you, Allen. Gentlemen: 


T IS a pleasure and a privilege to introduce our distin- 
guished speaker. Because of his many years’ experience. 
in world affairs, propably no one is better qualified to 

discuss ‘The Place of Pacific Security in the Struggle for World 
Peace’’ than Sir Percy Spender. : 

He has devoted 37 years to public service as a soldier, a 
lawyer, a businessman, a statesman and a diplomat. 

As you have read in the printed announcement of today's 
meeting, his life has been filled with accomplishments. He has 
been honored by many Australian and American universities. 
Sir Percy has represented his country at many important inter- 
national meetings. He was the chief author of the British 
Commonwealth Plan for Mutual Aid to Southeast Asia, 
approved two years ago. 

With regard to Australian-American aid to Asia, he said at 
that time: “These are the two countries which can, in coopera- 
tion, make the greatest contribution to the stability and to the 
democraic development of the countries of Southeast Asia.” 

Sir Percy was Chairman of the Australian delegation at the 
Japanese Peace Treaty Conference in San Francisco. He was 
Vice-President of the General Assembly of the United Nations 
in 1950-1951. He was Chairman of his country’s delegation 
in 1950; Australian Representative at the signing of the 
Regional Security Treaty between the United States, New Zea- 
land and Australia. As Chairman of the 21-nation group cur- 
rently studying the Korean truce proposals at the United Na- 
tions, his name has been much mentioned in the news recently. 

As Allen Crow indicated to you, he has to be back in New 
York this afternoon to vote on the Indian Resolution and the 
Russian Amendment. It is indeed an honor to present the dis- 
tinguished Australian Ambassador to the United States, The 
Honorable Sir Percy Claude Spender. 

Sir Percy CLAUDE SPENDER: Mr. Chairman and distin- 
guished visitors: 

As an Australian coming to the platform in Detroit, it is 
a matter of great satisfaction to me because I suppose three 
cities that Australians know something about—or certainly 
knew about from an early stage of our history—are New York, 
San Francisco and Detroit. It is a special satisfaction to me to 
speak to people who have had such a long association, in terms 
of industry, with my own country. 

Gentlemen, the subject that I speak about is: Pacific secuity 
in relation to world security. To do so is to me both a duty and 
at the same time a pleasure because it is my conviction that 
more and more it is necessary to understand what is taking 
place in every corner of the globe if we are going to achieve 
security for all the world. 

It has been my view for a long time past that too little is 
known about a part of the world where approximately half 
the world’s ceodainn lives ; of their struggles, of their difficul- 
ties, and of the dangers which are inherent in the struggle for 
world supremacy, which Soviet Russia is presently engaged in 
and the special relation of this area to that struggle. In the 
background of our discussion of any part of the world, we 


have of course to see this basic struggle—a struggle which un- 
doubtedly Soviet Russia is set upon, by this means or that, by 
foul means or fair, to dominate the whole world. 

And we in Australia throughout the last war and since have 
been made aware of this most important fact that global secur- 
ity can only be obtained by global planning. It is inevitable 
when people live on the East Coast of the United States that 
their eyes turn to Europe because traditionally they have been 
directed that way; and because their associations have been so 
particularly with Europe it is quite natural that they think 
primarily of Europe—sometimes to the neglect of other parts 
of the world. 

I think there can be no doubt, of this fact gentlemen, if 
one looks over the history of the world—and it is rather im- 
portant for me to make this rather rough splash upon the 
canvas. We have seen the movement of world affairs shift 
from the East always to the West; right back from the time of 
the Goths and the Huns; through Rome to Spain, to France 
to England, and now to the United States—and always tending 
to the West; to the Pacific and to Asia, when ultimately the 
East will meet the West. 

I think it is important because in the years before this war, 
and for some years since, there has been a great tendency not 
only to think about the need to build up Europe against the 
threats which present themselves, but in doing so, not to 
realize that to direct attention to one part of the world, to the 
substantial exclusion of the other, can only bring disaster to 
all parts of the world. 

Section, it is not my og co today or at any time to 
advocate your attention to the Pacific and Southeast Asia to 
the prejudice of the security of the Western world. We, for 
our part, believe that the struggle in Western Europe to build 
up oe dhe there is of supreme importance. We have said 
time and time again that the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza 
tion is the very basis of the peace of the world today. And we 
have said that we for our part acknowledge that as Australians 
we have obligations not only in the Pacific and in Asia, but 
elsewhere in the world. And as an earnest of that conclusion, 
it may be worth while drawing attention to this fact, in passing 
We who have served in two world wars by sending hundreds 
of thousands of men to Western European and Middle East 
battlefields have only recently indicated thet we are prepared 
to enter into a Middle East alliance for the purpose of estab- 
lishing, as best we can, security in that area, and already units 
of our Air Force are there. 

I mention that because we have a tradition in our own 
country which ties us firmly to Western Europe; a tradition 
which ties us very firmly to our mother country, Great Britain. 
And yet we are a power that lives in the Pacific. Geography 
determines the destiny of most people, and we in the Pacific 
claim, with modesty but firmly, that we have a greater interest 
in that part of the world than any European power, no matter 
how great their interests may be. It is because we have been 
able to see this in terms, we hope, of reasonable balance that 
my observations are made to you on this very important subject. 

It was said during the war—and we have not forgotten it- 
by some: “Win the war in Europe first and then we will re- 
capture what we may have lost in the meantime in the Pacific.” 
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That wasn't a concept that appealed very much to Australians. 
It was a concept which in point of fact we resisted very 
strongly from its commencement. But there were many people 
who held that view. And there still are those who say if Europe 
falls, then the world falls. I am inclined to think that that is 
correct. If Europe falls, indeed the world falls; the world of 
freedom falls 

But there is a converse of the coin. Have those who say that 
thought what will heppen to the world if Asia falls into the 
maw of Soviet Russia 

Gentlemen, one only has to look at South and South East 
Asia, speaking in terms of merely strategic materials, to know 
what this would mean. In this part of the world rubber and 
jute comprise about 100 percent of the world’s supply of them. 
About two-thirds of the world’s requirements of tin come from 
that area and also about one-third of the world’s supply of oils 
and fats. At the same time, the actual mineral rescources of 
Asia are substantially untouched. 

And so it is that if you only look at it in terms of mineral 
resources alone, it indicates why Soviet Russia is making by 
various methods, every attempt to control and to reduce to 
satellite status the new nations of Asia that have come into 
existence only over the last 10 years. 

Gentlemen, your own country has been facing westward 
from the time that it first settled on the Eastern shores of 
America. In its drive out towards the West Coast, of Amer- 
ica, at a time when you had discovered and established 
gold fields out there, our own country in the Pacific was just 
coming to the first steps of self-government. And we saw in 
the early decades of this century how it was assumed (as it was 
in 1922, at the time of the Washington conference, and the 
years immediately after) that stability had been reached in the 
Pacific with disarmament agreements; with the might of the 
British fleet there and with the benevolent neutrality of the 
United States. And it is only a matter of history to draw 
attention to the fact that between 1922 and 1939 extraordinary 
changes took place in the elements of power in the Pacific. We 
saw a rising oon that used, indeed, at that particular time, 
through its militaristic school, the disarmament agreement 
which had been made for the purposes of consolidating her 

wer, until ultimately she was in a position initially to chal- 
enge the power of the United States in the Pacific, and indeed 
for a long tme to hold that power at bay until the massive 
might of this country, with others, was unleashed to meet it. 

We in Australia, with our ties to the West, nurtured as we 
have been in the Western tradition, but living as we do in this 
geographical part of the world at the very bottom of Southeast 
Asia, with all the new nations of Asia—with whom we must 
live and with whom we desire to live always in peace until 
the end of time-— have seen in our own country, perhaps, a 
bridge between the Western world and the Eastern world. We 
have seen how necessary it is to do two things: one, to build 
up security in the Pacific and in the area of South and South- 
east Asia; and, two, to work in terms of harmony and assist- 
ance to help the new nations of Asia along the very difficult 
path of nationhood on which they are embarked. 

I sometimes wonder, Mr. Chairman, whether we do realize 
the cataclysmic changes that have taken place in this part of the 
world. We have seen since the war ended new nations arise 
whose voice is now heard very firmly in the United Nations 
and very rightly so. New nations that represent so many hun- 
dreds of millions of people. Pakistan, India, Ceylon, Burma, 
Indonesia. The new States of Indo-China, Viet Nam, Laos and 
Cambodia. The Philippines themselves were only given, in 
the last seven or eight years, complete independence. When 
you add to that—nations covering, as they do, over 600 million 
people—-when you add to that the equally cataclysmic change 
that has taken place in China, where a government favorable to 
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the West has been displaced by the iron rule of Communism, 
that is opposed to the West, at least for the time being, and 
Japan having fought us, now on our side in the conflict with 
which we are confronted, we see the tremendous changes to 
which we must adjust our minds. 

It was in the early part of 1950, particularly, that we directed 
our attention to this problem. We had done so sometime before 
then, but perhaps not in sufficiently direct a way. When the 
Japanese invasion, struck as it did through Malaya, and then 
like a foul disease spread rapidly over Indonesia, right down to 
New Guinea, to the very outposts of our own country, we 
realized how isolated we were and how defenseless indeed in 
terms of preparation was the Pacific. 

I well remember, gentlemen, being in the War Council of 
my country when General MacArthur came down with General 
Sutherland and General Marshall from Bataan. At that time 
our fighting men for the most part were overseas in the Middle 
East. Invasion by Japan was brought almost to our door steps 
and with the Philippines completely overrun, disaster, it seemed 
to us, was right on our door step. I remember so well—and | 
hope that I won't be regarded as engaged in politics when I 
say—the ringing words of General MacArthur then: “Despite 
our difficulties, with the aid we will get,”—and he was sure 
he would get from the United States—“‘we will drive these 
people back and once more raise the flag of liberty in this 
part of the world.” And for my part, and I think it is‘ proper 
to say for my fellow countrymen that General MacArthur will 
always be warmly regarded in our hearts. 

We saw on that occasion how defenseless was in truth the 
area of the Pacific. We saw our own nation striving with what- 
ever capacity we had, with our troops overseas, doing our 
utmost to establish and organize our industry for the purpose of 
meeting this esiee--enel we remember very well how in this 
great emergency the United States came to our aid. And we 
saw then as clearly as could be seen—the people have seen it 
clearly ever since—what I expressed on behalf of the people 
and government of my country in March, 1950 as a correct 
pursuit of foreign policy in that part of the world; firstly in 
terms of our association with Western powers, and secondly 
in terms of our relations with the nations of South and South- 
east Asia. 

We said that we had a special relationship with Great 
Britain; we had special obligations to Great Britain. Such a 
relationship was — to our origin, for which no substitute 
was either desired or could be obtained. At the same time we 
said, while preserving in all its strength that relationship, it 
was our special desire to establish with the United States the 
same degree of consultation and of intimacy as existed between 
ourselves and the United Kingdom. That was the first point 
we made. We said we had to establish, if we could, some 
system of regional security in this part of the world. And we 
saw in it the need first, if it were possible, to have a nucleus 
within the British Commonwealth. At that time it was very 
difficult to get any great interest in Pacific security—in the 
period of 1947 to 1950 very difficult indeed. And I don't criti- 
cize it. For not only were there tremendous problems to be 
met in Europe which occupied most of our time, but there 
was equally the carryover of thought that made it difficult for 
minds dealing with the security of the world to apply them- 
selves to a part of the world of which so many people knew 
so little. 

But gradually it was realized that we had to have security in 
this region. And gradually, if I may later on bring you to it, 
we succeeded in establishing some security in this part of 
the world. 

Gentlemen, at the same time our second main approach of 
policy was this. We in Australia profoundly believe that mili- 
tary might is the first essential in the world crisis in which we 
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find ourselves ; not for the purpose of aggression but to give us 
the capacity to defend ourselves, if defend ourselves we must. 
We said, however, that that was only one aspect of the prob- 
lem. The other aspect of the problem was of a more construc- 
tive character. After all, if peace is to be won in this world 
it will not be won by the sword, or the sword alone. The sword 
must be in the scabbard, capable of being unsheathed, so that 
we may defend ourselves. But peace ultimately must be found 
in the capacity of neighboring different nations to sit down 
together to work out their common problems without hostility 
and rancour. We don't anticipate in the foreseeable future 
that we will be able to sit down with Russia and work out ways 
and means of brining peace, because we don’t believe that 
peace is the purpose which Russia is engaged upon. But we 
do believe—and there is some indication; indeed, quite sub- 
stantial indication of it in the United Nations today—that there 
is a large group of powers throughout the world whose pur- 

se is peace; who are non-Communist in outlook ; whose dif- 
erent approaches to world problems are part, perhaps, of the 
warps and woof of life; who don’t have the same systems of 
government that you and I possess in your country and mine, 
but whose purpose it is to resist Communism and to bring 
peace and social development and security to the millions of 
people of the world. So, the other - of our program, no less 
important than the first, was to seek to find means of assisting 
these new nations in their great ay of nationhood. 
Gentlemen, that is something which I think we must con- 
stantly keep in our minds. 

So it was in January, 1950, at the Foreign Ministers’ Meeting 
in Colombw that Australia, through me, initiated what has come 
to be known as “The Colombo Plan." We saw these new 
nations born but yesterday, with tremendous a of new 
nationhood upon their hands; with the difficult tasks ahead 
of any new nation—but those tasks made infinitely more difh- 
cult because of the fact that they have been born in this great 
cataclysmic time of human history. A time when more than 
any other the world is divided into two camps. A time of tre- 
mendous struggle which is with us and probably will remain 
with us for many decades. 

And we said, the correct approach to this matter is to give 
assistance to these people without any strings to indicate to 
them that we desire to help them in their economic difficulties 
so as to bring stability, higher living standards and economic 
security to this part of the world insofar as it is in our power 
so to do. Accordingly, we put forward the plan which I may 
very briefly describe to you as a plan spread over six years on 
the economic development side, under which each new Asian 
nation put forward its program of what capital developments 
it required, within its capacity of manpower, to achieve within 
a period of six years greater development of its capital assets 
and so contribute to the economic well being of its people; to 
show to what extent they themselves could find the finances 
for it; and to indicate the residue which had to be found else- 
where. We on our part said we would do our utmost to find 
this residue. 

And in the first place we indicated we would find, free of 
any strings, the equivalent of somewhere about 48 percent of 
the residue which was required. And we made it plain from 
the beginning that the plan could not succeed if the United 
States was not prepared to come in and join it and work with 
it. And indeed I am very happy to say that the United States 
is now a full member, and has been for sometime past, of the 
Consultative Committee which is dealing with this plan, which 
has now been in actual operation since July, 1951 and which 
has in that time obtained ready acceptance from the peoples of 
Asia and from the nations of Asia, and which is I believe 
achieving quite remarkable results in tying these peoples in 
terms of good will—no more: them to us, and us to them. 
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Gentlemen, what the dividends may be no one can say, but 
I do believe it has contributed in no small measure to the 
greater understanding which can be revealed by international 
conferences and discussions, such as at the United Nations than 
perhaps anything else which has taken place over this period 
of time. 

From a technical assistance side we said, “What we will do 
is to send you technical assistance, or allow you to draw from 
our Own country in respect of technical assistance.’’ And so if 
I may apply a very broad brush again, we established a Techni- 
cal Assistance Bureau in Colombo. Each one of the partici- 
pating nations of South and Southeast Asia directed its 
requirements of technical assistance to this Bureau: either by 
having people sent to them for some period to teach them the 
mechanics or the technical aspects of this or that problem, or 
by sending people to our country to be trained, and if so how 
many students or people they want sent to our country. So 
through this Bureau they sought to marry the requirements of 
the different Asian countries, through a part of this plan, with 
the capacity of the different participating Western powers to 
meet those requirements. Gentlemen, I leave that because time 
doesn't permit me to do any more than draw an outline. 

But I do want to now direct your attention, if I may, to this 
part of the world and its dangers. It is clear enough that the 
problem we are confronted with in Korea is but a part of the 
problem which the whole of Asia could present. Korea was 
not a merely isolated campaign. It was in my judgment the 
first step in a campaign which if Soviet Russia, through its 
dummies, had been able to achieve, would have presented us 
with increasing inroads upon the countries of South and South- 
east Asia. The results, I venture to say, would have been tre 
mendous in their significance to us, had they succeeded 
Because there can be no doubt, gentlemen, if South and South 
east Asia fell under the power of Soviet Russia, not only would 
the problems of the security of the world today be tremen 
dously magnified, but without any doubt whatever it would 
alter the course of history for the whole of the world. So it 
is that I do say to those that have said time and time again, 
“What was the use of going into Korea?,” I only have to say, 
“That is precisely the type of thinking which was applicable 
in the years before Hitler struck when it was said, ‘What is the 
use of going to the aid of Czechoslovakia? What is the pur 
pose of meeting this or that act of aggression? What is our 
interest in these far away places? What concern is it of ours ?’ 
So we followed the path of least resistance until we came to 
the end of the path, when we had to fight; when the condi 
tions were infinitely less advantagcous to ourselves than they 
would have been had we met this creeping paralysis in the 
early stages of 1937 and 1939. Gentlemen, that is the same 
picture that I have seen in South and Southeast Asia 

It is true we are in a difficult impasse there now. It is true 
we went there for the purpose of meeting aggression and we 
have met aggression. It is true we have not been able to find, 
so far, the solution to this problem which we are struggling to 
meet in some way in the United Nations today 

But, gentlemen, those difficulties are very largely inherent 
in the approach which we make to world problems because the 
truth of the matter is that we who have oe nurtured in the 
humanitarian principles of freedom always seck to avoid ex 
tension of hostilities. And because of that we find ourselves 
very largely in the difhculties which Korea presents. I do not 
doubt, gentlemen, that we are faced with rad om a long period 
of difficulty, of uncertainty, even of danger in Korea. There is 
no easy way out of all of this. But I do hope that we will 
learn in this particular instance how necessary it is, no matter 
how difficult the problem is, from time to time, to be pre 
pared to meet aggression wherever it starts. Because had we not 
met it there, we would have to meet it in Formosa or in Indo 
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China or elsewhere throughout this part of the world—or 
maybe somewhere in the Middle East; wherever it served the 
global objectives of Soviet Russia to strike. 

May I say, gentlemen, just one word about a very vital place 
in South and Southeast Asia, and that is Indo-China. It is 
very important, I believe, that the people of the world should 
be instructed how supremely important this area is to the 
whole of the free world, and not merely to Indo-China itself. 
Here where the French people have been waging—often with 
little understanding on the part of the rest of the world—a 
tremendous and courageous struggle. It is not a question of 
any “colonial” power there seeking to retain its “colonial” 
interests. That is quite false to suggest that. They realize 
that to withdraw im there val surrender the whole 
of Asia to Soviet Russia, and for this reason, gentlemen, 
one does not have to know much about Indo-China to 
know that if Indo-China went, Thailand and Burma would 
fall like ripe fruit into the lap of Soviet Russia. Malaya 
would be outflanked, and the problem of holding Malaya 
would be one of tremendous, if not insoluble, difficulty. And 
if Malaya went, so would Indonesia. And there you see the 
whole of Asia right over from Indonesia to the Philippines 
and beyond under the control by infiltration, by military activi- 
ties, by revolution, by all the means which Soviet Russia 
employs—which she has been using—finally under her control. 
So it is that Indo-China presents to us a problem which should 
continuously receive the attention of all nations who desire to 
see freedom preserved in the world. 

Gentlemen, I have said that it is not my purpose to play the 
spotlight on part of the world as compared with another. I 
have believed one of our great mistakes in the past—and it 
still is a mistake which has not been completely remedied— 
was that we have failed to think globally in relation to our 
enemy who always thinks globally. Soviet Russia's actions in 


any part of the world are unquestionably coordinated at the 
Kremlin with its total objective of world conquest. We have 
not yet learned the lesson that the only way in which you can 
meet global strategy is to plan on exactly the same basis. The 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization is a tremendously im- 
portant organization, but it must however be understood that 


it is one which is confined to Europe. If any hostiliiies break 
out in any other part of the a other than the Atlantic 
area, then the obligations under the Atlantic Treaty do not 
apply, ard therefore they would be substantially neutralized 
since the obligation under that treaty to come to another's aid 
exists only if there is attack upon one or the other within the 
geographic area of the North Atlantic part of the world. 

We therefore advocated security in the Pacific, and after 
a long time we finally achieved it. Again time only gives me 
the opportunity to give it to you with a rather broad brush. 
We established with your country and with New Zealand the 
Security Pact in the Pacific between the three of us, under 
which attack upon any one is deemed attack upon us all. That 
was a projection of the Monroe Doctrine into this part of 
the world, and a projection by treaty because the words which 
we used in the Tri-Partite Treaty between the three countries 
you will find are the words of the Monroe Doctrine. So it is 
that in this area of the world today by treaty the obligation 
of mutual defensive aid has extended. But I would not like 
you gentlemen to think that that is a one way street. We believe 
in my country in pulling our weight. And when we conjecture 
the future, we think it is more likely if war broke out it would 
be a war in which United States vessels or aircraft or inter- 
ests were attacked in the first place, rather than our own, 
because of our geographic situjtion. But we believe that you 
cannot have security in any ‘part of the world unless all 
countries are prepared to pull their weight. 
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And it might in passing be of interest to you to know that 
we are recognizing our responsibility in Korea. Inside five 
days we had our aircraft and naval units fighting alongside the 
United States Air Force in that part of the world. After the 
United States, we were the first to get there because we reailezd, 
gentlemen, that collective security is the key to peace; that our 
purpose is to work with all nations of the world who have 
similar peaceful objectives. 

As you’ know, now in the Pacific there are three treaties. 
And they have a degree of interconnection because the central 
point, or the fulcrum, or the middle of the wheel (whichever 
phrase you prefer) is the United States itself. There is a three- 
cornered treaty between New Zealand and ourselves. There is 
the treaty in almost exactly the same terms, apart from the 
provisions for a Consultative Council, between the United 
States and the Philippines. And with Japan itself you have 
both a treaty and an administrative arrangement of a military 
character. 

Gentlemen, these are the first steps. I have heard many 
— advocate, ‘“Why can’t we have in the Pacific a similar 

ind of organization, tightly knit and organized, as in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization?” My brief reply, which 
I can't develop at this stage, is this: firstly, you are dealing 
with a different part of the world. You are not dealing with 
a part of the world such as Western Europe, whose people 
have lived together for centuries in similar conditions, with 
similar backgrounds, with similar economic standards, with 
similar traditions, and who have been nurtured in the same 
ideas and developed along the same lines in all things sub- 
stantial. And so it was a much easier problem for those 
countries than it would be if we sought to project a similar idea 
into the area of South and Southeast Asia, particularly where 
new nations are just feeling their way to nationhood. I have 
said these things not in a desire to hinder the development of 
greater collective security in the Pacific, but rather for the 
purpose of pointing out that we must learn first to walk before 
we can run, or to crawl before we can walk. Our desire is, 
as circumstances permit, to increase the fabric of security in 
the Pacific, and let me only sound a warning that we have 
to move, in a part of the world which presents great difficul- 
ties, with caution and with circumspection. 

Now sir, may I just give you a rather general summary of 
the position of the world as I see it today——because I see time 
“which always has us by the forelock,”’ as the Father said a mo- 
ment ago, is fleeting. There are some who think that in some 
way by military means we will be able to solve the problems 
between Soviet Russia and ourselves. I don’t believe we can. I 
believe the present struggle between ourselves and Soviet Russia 
will endure over a long period of time: one generation—two; 
maybe much longer. And so it seems to me that we should 
understand the Reaaten of military power in the world in 
which we exist. It must receive—I do not doubt, nor do | 
dispute—overriding priority at this stage in which we are at 
present. We must—otherwise we fail—have the might to 
resist; have the might, I hope, to deter. And what must be 
taught to the people of the free world is this: that those who 
are prepared to carry their weight, like your own country, and 
mine, (and I hope an increasing number of countries through- 
out the world), must understand that we not only have to 
build up our might, and all the sacrifices that entails upon us 
while we are doing it, but we must be — to hold that 
might over a long period of time. That is the greatest bastion 
for security in the world. The world has always enjoyed its 
greatest peace when there has been the strength to maintain 
that peace. 

So it is that I seek to state this as a basic proposition of 
our thinking. We must not go through the periods of building 
up might, and when that might is not used and war doesn't 
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come than give way to the pressure of those who say, “Oh, why 
should we bear these heavy taxes? There is no war. There is 
no prospect of war that we can see.’’"-—and so let our armaments 
fall away. That would be the course of disaster. And to those 
who complain about the burden, let me only say this: the 
burden it may impose upon us is a burden which is small 
indeed compared with the tremendous havoc and destruction 
and misery and deaths to millions of people which would take 
place if a war were fo break out. 

So it seems to me that our purpose must be to build up our 
arms, to maintain them, to create increasing collective security, 
to adjust our economies to meet the task of armaments because 
our economies are tremendously important. If we do otherwise 
we will find that once our economies are destroyed, our armed 
capacity becomes destroyed. It 1s our task to so keep our 
economy and our arms in balance and to bear the burden over 
a long period of time. And then it is my conviction more and 
more, with the impact of the Free World upon those behind 
the Iron Curtain, upon whom there is some increasing impact 
and will continue to be impact, little by little we will eventually 
win the battle. 

In short, gentlemen, I like to see our arms as the essential 
barrier behind which the Free World may win forward to 
greater heights and frontiers of human achievement. The 
battle which will be fought upon the ideological field, if we 
give the rising generation of today the — to prevent a 
war, will be the battle which ultimately will win for us the 
cause of freedom and of progress for mankind. 

Gentlemen, I only want to say this to you in conclusion. 
There is no simple solution that anyone can advance for the 
problem that confronts the world today. It is a basic clash of 
ideas, the clash of ideas of those who believe in freedom and 
invest the human with a dignity of his own—such as your 
country does and mine—and those who believe that the indi- 
viduals belong to the state. You will see the clash of ideas in 
microcosm in the debate on Korea in the United Nations. To 
listen to the debates which have taken place there, this emerges 
as clearly as anything. There is a clash of two basic principles. 
Those who believe, as the free world does, that the human 
being cannot be regarded as a chattel and as simply the prop- 
erty of the state. That is the Christian concept. And those of 
Vishinsky and those who are behind him say, “all men and 
women belong to the state. That is the only matter we're 
concerned with. They belong to the state and they must be 
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returned to the state.” There in Korea in respect of today's 
discussion is revealed the basic conflict which cleaves the world 

So, those who expect some simple solution in respect of 
Korea should understand that basic conflict to realize how 
dificult a solution is. 

I have not had an opportunity today to speak to you in 
respect of the important areas of China or of Japan. I would, 
however, like to say one thing before I sit down, in respect to 
China in relation to Korea. China today is being used by Soviet 
Russia to keep her dependent upon her and secking to tie 
China's economy to her. I do not believe that Soviet Russia 
has any real desire for peace in Korea. I do not believe that 
she is concerned with peace in Korea. On the contrary I believe 
that she is concerned with continuing the hostilities. Indeed 
it can be examined in this small context: the whole argument 
of Vishinsky and those behind him has been that “‘legally’’- 
“legally’"—these men should be returned. They advance in 
other words a legal argument against the need to bring hostili- 
ties to a close in Korea. That is some indication of how useless 
it is for them to say that in their hearts is truly peace and that 
they desire peace in this part of the world, po | how concerned 
they are with using China to do their deeds for them and to 
reduce China to the status of a dependent satellite. 

Gentlemen, as an Australian, it always gives me satisfaction 
to talk to Americans and to pay them—if you will permit me 
to pay to you—the tribute which should be paid by the whole 
free world. As I said in my opening mtbr the leadership 
has passed gradually from Rome over the last 1500 years to 
the United States, and came to you at a time when you had 
not trained yourself to lead, but have adjusted yourselves, and 
in a magnificent way, to the leadership of the free world. In 
the days that lie ahead there will need to be stout hearts, calm 
minds, and patience; there will need to be a belief in the 
essential verities which we were told about in the invocation 
today—a belief that to preserve freedom we must be prepared 
to fight for freedom; at no time to give appeasement in the 
interest of expediency ; but at all times to stand fast upon those 
things which we believe. 

I only want to say this as my final remark. Let not our 
approach to foreign policy be determined by expediency. How- 
ever hard the road, let us stand firm by principles, and in the 
end I think we will win through to victory. 


The Weapons Systems Concept 


QUALITY VERSUS QUANTITY 
By BRIG. GEN. LEIGHTON I. DAVIS, Director of Armament, Office of the of the Deputy for Development, 
Air Research and Development Command, Baltimore, Maryland 


Delivered before the Cleveland-Akron Section of 
The Institute of Aeronautical Sciences, Cleveland, Ohio, November 25, 1952 


T IS a real pleasure to speak to this group at this time. 
I This Group because the majority of you are working and 
contributing to our air power. At this s7me because there 
has, in recent weeks, been a lot of public discussion of the size 
and complexity of our military aircraft. I have been asked to 
speak about the “weapons systems’ concept. The subject is 
related to the trend in modern aircraft toward increased size 
and increased weight of equipment. I hope that I can con- 
tribute some opinions on the subject for your consideration and 
evaluation. 
Armament, including radar, fire control, and automiatic 
pilots, is receiving some of the blame for the mounting weight. 


This equipment is obviously necessary to convert the airplane 
into a weapons system. How well and how efficiently we are 
accomplishing this task is obviously not a subject for public 
discussion because the essential factors must remain cloaked in 
military security. 

I can assure you, however, that our modern design problems 
are being solved by companies, such as General Electric, West- 
ern Electric, Westinghouse, General Motors; our research is 
being done by organizations such as Bell Laboratories, Massa- 
chusetts of Technology, California Institute of Technology, and 
others. The Air Force has no arsenals as do the Army and the 
Navy. The design of this equipment is entrusted to the best 
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brains of the instrument and electronic industry. I believe that 
if there is an easier and simpler way to meet our military re- 
quirements, these top flight concerns will find it. 

Our present armanet equipment is the outgrowth of two 
strong influences 

a. World War II developments—radar, electronic comput 
ing devices and automatic control theory. 

b. Operational requirements for performance in new regimes 
of speed, altitude, and range 

Overshadowing these influences is the atomic bomb. It is 
no wonder that the past few years have produced armament 
systems that have no resemblance to the equipment in World 
War Il! 

The airframe has been dominated by the availability of jet 
propulsion making possible supersonic speeds. The low pro- 
pulsive efficiency of the jet engine necessitates large quantities 
of fuel to meet military requirements in terms of radius of 
action. Fuel requirements determine aircraft size more than 
any factor 

Since World War II our job has been to integrate these 
developments into a ‘weapons system.” The results of that 
integration have produced aircraft that are definitely different 
from the military aircraft of World War II and from the 
commercial aircraft of the transportation industry 

I have blamed the size of modern aircraft on the low pro- 
pulsive efficiency of its power plant. The so-called ‘‘complex- 
ity’"the radars, the autopilots, and the computers—are a 
consequence of the atomic bomb. I base this opinion on the 
fact that the bomb has placed so much power in the hands of 
the offensive that emphasis has shifted from quantity to quality. 
Relatively small numbers of quality systems are better than 
large numbers of airframes deficient in range, speed, and all- 
weather capability. Great effort must be sd ip insuring 
delivery of a relatively small number of bombs; and on pre- 
venting the delivery of bombs on the United States 

The integration of bomb, radars, computers, airframe, en 
gine, and all necessary supporting equipment produces a 
Balance must be preserved among the com- 
ponents of the whole. Each component must justify its _ 
on the team, and any part that is a weak link or has a difficult 
task to perform must receive special emphasis, special care in 
selection, and exhaustive proof tests before adoption An ex- 
ample that we can talk about may illustrate my point: 

The performance of the F-86 versus the MIG-15 in Korea 
proves that the Air Force has placed a well-balance weapons 
system against the enemy. Although outnumbered—forced to 
fight in an unfavorable tactical situation—handing the enemy 
the advantages’ of a privileged sanctuary, a “Kings X” zone, 
as it were, the ratio of MIG-15 kills to F-86 losses continue 
to climb. The two airplanes are about equal performance-wise ; 
the superlative training given U. S. pilots is about balanced by 
the tactical advantage and superior numbers of the enemy. Why 
then the increasingly favorable ratio? 


weapons system 


The success of our airplanes depends upon many things. It 
de pe nds upon the pilots their eyesight, their judgment, and 
their training. It depends upon the engine-airframe combina- 
tions; especially upon the margin of performance we have 
enemy. Our success depends upon hitting the enemy 
with bullets, and upon the damage those bullets do once they 
hit 

Another way of expressing this dependence is to say that 
the pilot must do four things: First, he has to force the enemy 
into combat; Second, he has to close to effective range ; Third, 
he has to secure hits; Fourth, the hits have to be lethal 

Since these are serial events, the probability of a successful 
mussion 1s the product of the individual probabilities of success- 
fully accomplishing each step 


over the 
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Py), = PE x Poy x Py xX Py 

P,./, = Probability of a kill per sighting 
Pe = Probability of engaging 

P. = 


7 


Probability of closing to effective range. 
Py, = Probability of hitting 
P, = Probability of kills from hits 


I'm treating this in a very general way—"‘lumped” constants, 
if you will—but the essence of the relationship is that each 
event is dependent upon the successful accomplishment of its 
predecessor. 

An example may serve to illustrate this interdependence. We 
all know that hundreds of airplanes are involved in the dog 
fights in Korea, but only a few are shot down. Our experience 
is about 24% MIG-15s per 100 sightings, or one in 40. The 
relationship might be as follows: 

‘49 = “% x ¥,x My x Mo 

In other words, if 50% of the sightings turn into engage- 
ments and 20% of the engagements result in the F-86 closing 
to effective range, and there is a 50% chance of getting hits 
when in range—and a 50% chance that hits are lethal—the 
product is 49 or 2.5%. 

It is our desire to maximize the product, not any component. 
We could put larger cannon on the F-86—but, as you read in 
the newspapers, we are getting about as many kills as damaged. 
Even if every round were a 75mm shell, the 24% could only 


increase to 5%), and then only if the other factors were not 


affected. Obviously, the second term, Po would change dis- 


astrously as the slight margin of aerodynamic performance 
disappeared under the weight and drag of cannon. 

The third term, the probability of hitting, may be the margin 
of over-all performance that accounts for the success of the 
F-86 over the MIG. If so, these day fighter engagements are 
proof of the soundness of our weapons system concept—they 
are the measure of the payoff for wat: design. 

One significant aoe between the enemy “weapons 
system” represented by the MIG-15 and its cannon, and the 
F-86 and its machine guns, is the U. S. use of a fire control 
system for aiming the guns. The F-86 has a small automatic 
radar that automatically measures range to the target and con- 
tinuously furnishes this information to the computing system. 
Gyroscopes measure the rate of turning of the aircraft (which 
is a measure of the relative speed of the aircraft and the angles 
involved), and the system automatically computes the lead 
angle. In addition, it provides an indication of the size and 
direction of lead. 

After the pilot has found an enemy, he must close to the 
effective range of his guns, “track’’ the enemy on the target, 
then fire the guns 

Hitting a moving target is very difficut, as anyone who has 
shot at a jack rabbit from a moving car will know. Jet air- 
planes are very small and the time available to aim is only a 
matter of seconds. They enter combat at ten miles per minute 
and break away in circles which may carry them out of sight 
of each other. The enemy twists and turns and dives and 
zooms in maneuvers which test the stamina of the pilots to 
withstand the accelerations. In this combat, no human being 
has the sensory capability to measure the enemy speed, the 
range, and the angles involved. If he did have the exact data 
required, the time available is too short to make even the sim- 
plest calculation. Even though the. pilot may seem to be 
directly behind his target, the motion of the two airplanes 
turning in space will cause the bullets to miss the target. 
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Therefore, to strengthen this part of the “weapons system” 
team, the Air Force has adopted electronic and gyroscopic 
equipment to help the pilot. This equipment weighs 85 pounds 
for the radar and 120 pounds for the computer and optics. 
That weight is about 2% of the total aircraft weight and 
represents about 4% of the total cost. We have enough data 
from pilots’ reports and combat film to prove that it is an 
important factor in the over-all effectiveness of the F-86. 

Now, what are we in the Air Force doing about 
plexity?” 

You know, and I know, that we cannot win any future all- 
out war solely with numbers of the people and with quantities 
of equipment. We cannot match the manpower of a potential 
enemy. We must have better equipment manned by fewer 
bodies. 

Incidentally, when we speak of complexity, some people 
have the idea that our research and development program 
delays the production schedule. This is not necessarily correct. 
Once the aircraft or equipment manufacturers have undertaken 
large scale production for the purpose of equipping our using 
forces, the production schedules must and will be pane 
from delay or disruption due to unnecessary or inadequately 
considered design changes. 

The initial rate of production of new aircraft or equipment 
will be held to that minimum rate required to produce adequate 
quantities of the article for engineering, functional, and suit- 
ability testing. Once the testing program has demonstrated the 
final aircraft or equipment configuration suitable for issue to 
the using agencies, the rate of production will be increased to 
the level needed to meet inventory requirements. 

Now, how do we accomplish this action ? 

There are two major commands in the VU. S. Air Force 
directly concerned with quality and quantity. These two com- 
mands—the Air Research and Development Command and 
the Air Material Command—work as a team. To secure ade- 
quate quantities of aircraft and equipment of the highest 


“com- 
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quality, it is necessary for those primarily concerned with 
quality and those primarily concerned with quantity to con- 
stitute working teams during the entire life of aircraft or 
equipment. 

Throughout the period when the article is being designed 
and the initial quantity of test items is being produced and 
tested, the designated representative of the Air Research and 
Development Command will act as “team captain.” Specifically, 
the Air Research and Development Command will insure that 
those configuration changes essential to render the article 
mechanically satisfactory, capable of accomplishing its mission, 
and safe to operate, are incorporated into the design. 

In a similar manner, during this period the Air Material 
Command will insure that those changes required for efficient 
production and ease of maintenance are incorporated into the 
design. 

After a decision has been made to produce the article in 
quantity for inventory purposes and the development tests 
are well under way, the “team captaincy’’ normally will be 
transferred to the designated representative of the Air Materiel 
Command. 

That is the way we are operating in the Air Force. 

In conclusion, I would like to sum up my arguments as 
follows: 

The trend in modern military aircraft is toward larger, more 
complex systems. 

The size is determined by range requirements and propulsive 
ethciency. The Breguet formula expresses this dependence. 

‘Compiexity” is a by-product of the impact of the atomic 
bomb. The increase in the power of the offensive shifts the 
emphasis from quantity to quality. Our strategic systems must 
be able to deliver the goods. Our defensive systems must be 
able to cope with enemy attacks delivered under any weather 
conditions, and with the speed of automatic operation. 

The net result is a “weapons system.” If balance is pre- 
served, it will be an optimum system. 


Canada’s Stake in World Economy 


LITTLE EXCUSE FOR GLOOM 


By JAMES MUIR, President, The Royal Bank of Canada, Montreal, Canada 
Delivered at the 64th Annual Meeting of Shareholders, The Royal Bank of Canada, Montreal, Canada, January 8, 1953 


I 
A REVIEW OF 1952 


S we begin 1953 we Canadians should, I think, not only 

A take stock of our many present problems, but should 

consider also the ways in which Providence, good for 

tune, and our own best efforts have combined to save us from 
many economic dangers during 1952. 

Last year at this time, I referred to the possible ‘third wave 
of inflationary pressure’ which might come upon us as arma- 
ment spending continued to increase. My hope a year ago 
was that “by accident or design, the full force of this third 
inflationary wave created by armament spending might be 
deflected or reduced.” 

As events unfolded over the year, it became apparent that 
the third wave might be largely avoided after all The rate 
of armament expenditure, which, as I observed last year, was 
far below the estimated rate during 1951, rose during 1952 
but not suffifficiently to give much hope that the March, 1952, 
budget estimate of $2.1 billions would be fulfilled. This 
meant a further postponement of the peak rate of armament 
expenditure in our present defence “build-up,” and a conse- 


quent reduction, below the estimated rate of expenditure, dur 
ing the intervening period, with the result that inflationary 
pressure at any given time was correspondingly reduced. 

Actually, the lull after the inventory inflation of early 1951 
became sufficiently oppressive to business and government to 
inspire some measures for relief. Three corrective devices were 
available: tax reductions, price reductions, or easier credit 
terms. 

The effect of the budget for 1952-53 was to impose a 
heavier over-all burden of taxation than that imposed in 
1951-52. Nevertheless this was a lighter burden than would 
have resulted if the income tax rates, made effective on July 1, 
1951, had not been somewhat modified. The device of income 
tax cuts was used, therefore, only in the negative sense that 
the government forbore to impose even greater burdens. How- 
ever, the cut in some excise taxes and the elimination of others 
made lower prices possible on certain lines of consumer dur 
able goods. 

The heavy inventory position of many firms put severe 
= on existing prices; and in certain lines this pressure 

ame especially effective owing to the abolition of resale 
price maintenance by an amendment to the Combines Act in 
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late 1951. Prices were reduced to some extent, and there were 
concealed reductions in the form of liberal trade-in allowances 
and other special deals. Nevertheless, price reductions played 
a relatively small part in the revival A goods that took place 
towards the half-way mark of 1952 

It was the third device, that of easier credit terms, which was 
apparently chosen by business and government as the means 
to restore a stronger current of business activity. Consumer 
credit controls were abolished on May 6, 1952, and the volun- 
tary restrictions on bank lending were removed, at the sugges 
tion of the Bank of Canada, on May 20, 1952. We are experi 
encing the buoyant effects of these decisions. Indeed, there is 
some evidence that the decline in activity has been over- 
corrected, and that inflation has again become a threat to the 
economy 

Those who have profited from the present boom, and those 
for whom confidence has replaced uncertainty regarding 1953, 
will scarcely be inclined to cast a critical eye on the apparent 
means to their present happy state. Nevertheless, I believe it 
is essential that we consider very carefully whether or not our 
present prosperity is soundly based. 

So-called “‘easy’’ consumer credit can be most costly both to 
the consumer and to the economy as a whole. The effect on 
sales is immediate and gratifying to business; but repayment 
of the debt by the public in the future may well result in an 
enforced reduction in consumer spending on durable goods to 
a level quite as low and depressing as that which followed our 
pre-budget buying spree of 1951. If this reduction were to 
occur along with other deflationary factors, such as heavy in 
ventories and a reduction or a levelling off in armament expedi- 
ture, our present boom might seem, in retropsect, an unsound 
and temporary one. Indeed, the economic pattern today bears 
no little similarity to that of 1928 and 1929. Then, as in 1952, 
the expansion of consumer instalment credit played an im- 
portant part in increasing sales and maintaining retail prices 
at a time whe raw material prices were on a steady decline. 
The result then, as in 1952, could only be a concealed inflation, 
with its attendant dangers. 

I believe that a sounder prosperity in 1952 would have 
resulted from greater use of the two other corrective devices, 
namely tax and price reductions. These interact with and re- 
inforce one another in promoting a healthy expansion ; in other 
words, the expansion they promote will not be based on the 
shifting sands of consumer credit. 

There is hope now that these sounder devices for maintain- 
ing prosperity will be used more extensively in the future ; and 
it is this hope that lends the greatest support to the high ex- 
pectations which many businessmen now seem to have for 
1953 
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CANADA'S STAKE IN WorRLD ECONOMY 


We must always remember that, in Canada, any statement of 
our hopes and fears concerning the immediate future must be 
set against the tremendous expansive powers of this young and 
growing economy. In such an economy there are many “‘built- 
in expanders” that are bound to make any contraction of eco- 
nomic activity short-lived and largely self-corrective. It is to 
these long-run factors and the problems and possibilities to 
which they give rise that I wish to give most attention. 

I do not propose to repeat here the story of Canada’s 
economic growth. The story should now be familiar to every 
Canadian. I should like instead to concentrate on two matters 
of economic fact which are directly related to Canada’s eco- 
nomic growth and to her present position in the world. They 
are: first, Canada’s economic future depends in part on the 
health of the world economy; and second, Canada has a 
responsibilty for the health of the world economy that corre 
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sponds to her increased economic and poltical importance in 
the world. 

The first of these statements is familiar enough and few 
are likely to question it. The second statement is less often 
encountered, but it is already evident in much that is best in 
our economic foreign policy. Self-interest and high moral 
purpose, then, lead in our case to a common goal: the re- 
habilitation of the world economy. 


Ill 
MEETING THE DOLLAR SHORTAGE: 
(1) DecREASING THE DEMAND FOR DOLLARS 


Unfortunately, the world’s economic iils are more easily 
diagnosed than cured. The most spectacular symptom is of 
course the so-called shortage of dollars which still persists 
seven years after the end of the Second World War. 

In international trade, goods must be paid for either in 
the exporter's currency or in funds that are freely convertible 
into that currency. The world chooses to buy goods and 
services from the United States and Canada at such a rate that, 
even with the multitude of restrictions imposed by the import- 
ing countries, dollar payments for imports exceed dollar earn- 
ings from exports by more than $5 billions per year. In the 
language of inflation, we have not merely too much money 
chasing too few goods, but too much sterling and other soft 
currency chasing too few dollars. This suggests that one way 
to attack the dollar shortage is by decreasing the demand for 
dollars through a decrease in the supply of other currencies. 

During the heyday of the international gold standard, this 
type of monetary deflation was automatic in deficit countries as 
gold flowed out; at the same time there was automatic mone- 
tary inflation in the surplus countries to which the gold went. 
The resulting shift in price and income levels restored equilib- 
rium. Today, in the absence of an international gold standard, 
this process cannot be automatic; and its effectiveness is greatly 
reduced by the inflexibility of modern wage and price struc- 
tures. Nevertheless, in Great Britain, fiscal policy and mone- 
tary policy have been directed towards this end with some 
success, and it seems likely that the resources of monetary 
policy will be tapped still further to reduce the supply of 
sterling and hence the demand for dollars. 

It is doubtful, however, whether we can maintain stable 
exchange rates today merely by simulating through monetary 
policy the automatic mechanism of the gold standard. Under 
the gold standard, stable exchange rates were possible only 
because prices and incomes were flexible. Today, with prices 
and incomes sustained by national full-employment policies, 
the burden of providing flexibility falls increasingly upon the 
exchange rate. In other words, if we want to avoid exchange 
control and yet keep our internal prices and incomes stable, 
we have to allow the exchange rate to fluctuate. 

The Articles of Agreement of the International Monetary 
Fund, in limiting exchange rate movements to 1 per cent or 
below par, virtually legislated exchange control into existence 
as a permanent policy throughout most of the world. Today 
the only members of the Fund without exchange control are: 
the United States, who never had it in the first place; and 
Canada, whose government abandoned this part of the Fund 
Agreement in September, 1950, when the Canadian dollar 
was set free to find its own level in the world market. 

Exchange control can check the loss of dollar reserves for 
a time, but it does nothing to combat, indeed it may intensify, 
the underlying unbalance that causes the dollar drain. In con- 
trast, a free rate moves automatically to restore balance in the 
international accounts. 

I am no recent convert to the’ view that free exchange rates 
are today prerequisite to international monetary equilibrium. 





[ have consistently urged this policy since January, 1950, when 
{ made my first address to you as President of the Bank. 

I do not mean to say, nor have I ever said, that free exchange 
rates will solve the whole problem ; there is no simple solution. 
Nevertheless, it is surely unwise to forego the advantages of 
a free market merely because, after its adoption, some prob- 
lems will still remain. 

I realize that, after the rate has been freed, removal of 
exchange controls may have to be carried out step by step. I 
realize the need for special treatment of Britain's huge sterling 
obligations. I realize that the so-called dollar countries are 
insensitive to the lure of cheaper imports, and that, on the 
other hand, their demand for imports is overly sensitive to 
small dips in business activity within their own borders. Never- 
theless, I feel that the greatest. possible reliance on the free 
price system, through a flexible monetary and exchange rate 
policy, is prerequisite to any final removal of exchange controls, 
import restrictions, and other special obstacles to healthy world 


trade. 
IV 


MEETING THE DOLLAR SHORTAGE: 
(2) INCREASING THE SUPPLY OF DOLLARS 


I have talked about the oversupply of soft currencies, and I 
have suggested that some reduction in their quantity, through 
monetary and exchange rate policy would help to reduce the 
demand for dollars and therefore relieve the apparent shortage. 
Unfortunately, this, taken by itself, would result in a reduc- 
tion in the dollar countries’ overseas trade. However, this need 
not occur, for there still remains the possibility of increasing 
the supply of dollars; and if we respect the natural preference 
of dollar-short countries for “trade not aid,’’ this means more 
imports of goods and services from these countries, reinforced 
and extended by the —— devices of domestic and for- 
eign investment. By the release of dollars to dollar-short 
countries, the United States and Canada can not only alleviate 
the dollar shortage but maintain the volume of their export 
trade. 

In the short run, the dollar countries should act without 
delay to remove excessive traiff barriers and customs formalities 
that now present unnecessary obstacles to overseas imports. 
Canada, especially, has much to gain by reducing the prepon- 
derance of U. S. goods among her imports; and at the same 
time the release in this way of extra dollars to overseas countries 
would tend to reduce Canada’s dependence on the U. S. ex- 
port market. 

In the long run, the investment programme will be of the 
greatest importance in correcting the fundamental economic 
weakness that lays our allies open to recurring dollar crises. 
Briefly, investment may provide relief in three main ways: first 
soft-currency countries may concentrate their domestic invest- 
ment on industries producing dollar-earning exports or _ 
ducing goods which otherwise would have to be imported from 
the dollar area; second, dollar area countries may concentrate 
their foreign investment in the same types of industry; and 
third, the soft-currency countries may make direct dollar-earn- 
ing investments in the dollar area itself. 

I think of this investment programme, not as an excuse for 
creating new and high-sounding international institutions, but 
as a campaign to reduce the absurd obstacles to investment 
which are nowhere so great as in those countries where capital 
is needed most. I emphasize this because there has been a 
tendency in recent years to seek solutions to our international 
economic problems by creating new international institutions. 
We are familiar with the Bretton Woods institutions: the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. Of these, the Bank has proved a 
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useful, if unspectacular, aid to international finance: the Fund 
has so far proved something of a disappointment. But the 
newest proposal in this field is, I think, on the wrong track. 
The so-called International Finance Corporation, a proposed 
afhliate of the International Bank, has in view the worthy 
object of encouraging international investment in equity capital. 
With this end I am in complete sympathy ; but the means to the 
end is another matter. 

The delicate national issues raised by equity investment 
abroad exist partly because of real abuses in the past, partly 
because of rising nationalistic sentiment in the present. To 
have the major stockholders of the World Bank ante up a few 
more millions of dollars will do nothing to solve the funda- 
mental problem. Moreover, one would hardly think this would 
appeal to the U. S. and Canadian governments since these are 
the only stockholders of the Bank that have actually paid up 
their subscriptions in full, or released what they have paid up 
for use anywhere at the discretion of the Bank. Finally, if we 
have difficulty today in persuading local interests that a — 
corporation is not a mere cloak for an imperialistic foreign 
power, how much more difficult will it be to persuade these 
people that this is not true of a government corporation, using 
funds supplied largely by dollar area governments. 

The way to encourage private investment in underdeveloped 
countries is not to create another international leading agency 
but to secure a general elimination or reduction of the present 
restrictions in these countries on the repatriation of earnings, on 
the capitalization of earnings which are not or cannot be trans- 
ferred, and on the effective control by its owners over equity 
capital when the majority interest resides outside the under 
developed country. 

Vv 


SOME SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF INTERNATIONAL INVESTMENT 


I have dwelt at some length on the proposed International 
Finance Corporation because I think it embodies in an easily 
recognizable form what I conceive to be the wrong approach 
to long-run problems of international investment and economic 
development. I favour every encouragement to the export of 
our capital and technical skill to underdeveloped countries 
But both these essentials must first be welcomed and then fairly 
treated by the countries to which they are sent. We are simply 
deluding ourselves if we think that healthy economic develop 
ment can take place where governments and peoples are un 
friendly to foreign capital. And our delusion is doubled if we 
believe that economic development under forced draft is a final 
answer to communist infiltration. 

In the last analysis, international investment and economic 
development depend upon a change of heart in the underde 
veloped countries themselves. I believe this change will be 
easier if those countries adopt the short-run monetary and ex 
change-rate policies I have already discussed. Any easing of 
the dollar shortage by these means will make it easier to trans 
fer interest, dividends, and capital sums out of these countries ; 


and the mere _ to withdraw will in turn encourage new 
t 


investment and thus create a further improvement in the ex 
change position of these countries. Nevertheless, the will must 
be there if healthy long-run investment is to be encouraged ; 
and no plan or assist*1:¢ programme or investment institution 
can serve as a subsii 
VI 
PROTECTING CANADA'S BAsic RESOURCES 


So far I have paid a good deal of attention to the economic 
policies of deficit countries. As I have already indicated, the 
duty of surplus countries, primarily Canada and the United 
States, is no less clear. We may have to contribute in some 
form to a settlement of the sterling balances; we should direct 
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defence orders where possible to our overseas NATO partners ; 
and we should poe a policy of enlightened self-interest 
through increased international investment and freer trade. 

But in suggesting this, I wish to make it clear that we in 
Canada should not sell or give away any part of the vast natural 
resources upon which our long-run prosperity is so largely 
based. This is particularly true of those resources, such as 
water, which are necessary to our industrial development either 
as sources of power or in the process of production itself 


It is not surprising, therefore that responsible Canadians in 
the press and elsewhere have drawn our attention to the pos- 
sible loss of boundry water from British Columbia to Alaska. 
This is only one part of the general picture which must include 
the shortage of water in a rapidly developing industrial area 
of the United States. We should, I think, take a neighbourly 
interest in the needs of the great American northwest ; but we 
will perform a disservice all round if, in an excess of zeal, we 
thoughtlessly alienate our birthright. 

It would seem to be wise in principle to develop within 
Canada as much power as possible from the great rivers which, 
like the Columbia, have their source and major tributary system 
within our country. The power would then be available to all 
comers; but it would be a Canadian product 


The delicate problems which rise about our boundary waters 
are within the bie jurisdiction of the International Joint Com- 
mission set up under the Canadian-United States treaty of 1909 
This Committee is concerned not only with power development 
but with the combination of power and navigation which will 
characterize the great seaway system long contemplated, and 
now happily, owing to the insistence of our own country, in 
more immediate prospect, for the St. Lawrence River and the 
Great Lakes. 

Canadians should acquaint themselves with the efforts and 
successes of this Committee, the Canadian section of which is 
under the chairmanship of a distinguished Canadian soldier, 
scientist, and diplomat, General A. G. L. McNaughton. In 
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short the Committee is an experiment, in the administration of 
international law, that deserves every encouragement. 


VII 
A Basis FOR OPTIMISM 


Perhaps I have dwelt too long on the problems that face us 
as we enter 1953. I must conclude by stressing our possi- 
bilities as weil. 

Canada made a valuable contribution to the revival of faith 
in the traditional price mechanism when she freed the dollar 
in September, 1950, and removed all exchange controls a little 
over a year later. In other countries there are legitimate dif.- 
ferences of opinion on whether or not the time has come to 
make a similar dash for freedom. But there is a surprising 
amount of agreement that ultimately this is what must be done. 
We should be proud of the part Canada has played in this 
return to economic sanity. And, since Canadian economic ex- 
pansion demands an expanding world economy, we should be 
grateful that, in general, the spirit of economic freedom seems 
likely more and more to become the spirit of the age. 

Of course, so favourable an economic environment may have 
its disadvantages. It is pleasant to have one’s nation regarded 
so highly abroad ; but the boom psychology that prompts even 
small investors in other countries to rush into Canadian securi- 
ties should teach us caution. Both our good repute and our 
long-term prosperity will be far safer if we do not oversell 
Canada now. Let us then temper our private optimism with a 
little public caution, especially when we are talking to Canada’s 
many friends abroad. 

Nevertheless, it is in a hopeful mood that we should enter 
1953. Our country is young, its economic system is strong, and 
its capacity for growth will put our resources of imagination 
and enterprise to a severe but welcome test. This is what we 
should remember when we become too greatly impressed with 
the difficulties still ahead of us. There is little excuse for gloom 
in a young country that even now stands confidently on the 
threshold of national greatness. 


Industry Muffs the Ball 
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and Northern Indiana industrial executives is a privilege I 
thoroughly enjoy. 
I believe the date selected for my visit is excellently timed. 
Because the subject I shall discuss with you tonight is one 
that always has plagued management, particularly so under the 
rigged and biased regulations of the New and Fair Deals, and 
with an honest administration coming into the management of 
our governmental affairs this month, we of industry have the 
opportunity that comes only once in an executive lifetime to 
turn over a new leaf, live right, do right, and talk right and 
thus salvage some of the freedoms to which we are entitled. 
Most of you gentlemen concern yourselves primarily with 
operating activities and the personnel and labor relations _ 
lems that inevitably occur in the running of plants. My subject 
matter is so closely related to operations and industrial relations 
that your failure to function efficiently in the field of public 
relations may cost you all the good work you have been able 
to accomplish in your years of effort to be fair to your em- 


Ti opportunity to meet with a group of Northern Illinois 


ployees, to better their standard of living and their working 
conditions, and to be good neighbors and citizens as companies 
and as executives in the communities in which you operate. 

I feel quite certain that many of you are not going to like 
my interpretations and flat statements, because when I go back 
over more than thirty years as a newspaper, public and indus- 
trial relations man, I find scores of incidents standing out in 
my memory so vividly that they force me to the conclusion that 
you have manhandled one of the most important phases of your 
jobs and that had you been more voluble in your relationships 
with your employees and your public, and more considerate and 
franker with the two great agencies for the dissemination of 
information—the press and radio—you would not be sitting 
on quite such a hot seat. 

No. I am afraid you are not going to like many of my com- 
ments. But I feel certain some of the leaders of unionism will. 
For I am going to praise them for their public relations acumen 
in outsmarting the most brilliant minds in American industry 
to such a degree that many times I have wondered how some 
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corporation executives, continuing to believe that only produc- 
tion, research, engineering, sales and finance efficiency are 
necessities, ever got where they now are. 

Industrial relations is a complicated field. So is public rela- 
tions. You have vice presidents in charge of operations, vice 
presidents in charge of sales, vice presidents in charge of re- 
search, and vice presidents in charge of your operating divi- 
sions. I have heard also of vice presidents in charge of answer- 
ing government questionnaires. And only the other day, I ran 
across a vice president in charge of what do we sell to com- 
panies we buy from. But in the overall—although the trend 
now is moving somewhat more rapidly—very few companies 
recognize industrial relations as of equal importance to sales, 
finance, research and manufacturing. And still fewer regard 

ublic relations as something essential which requires outstand- 
ing ability and good judgment. 

In most phases of company operation, it is — to study 
a situation and work out a plan and a time-table of execution. 

In far too many incidents in the administration of industrial 
relations, we have to arrive at a decision today. In public rela- 
tions, we have to act now—this minute. Otherwise the prob- 
lems go out of our control and we of management wind up 
with the short end of the stick and are hard put to recover our 
equilibrium. 

I recall an incident that occurred some years ago in New 
York. 

The newly elected vice president in charge of public rela- 
tions of one of the nation’s largest manufacturing enterprises 
visited a widely-respected economics professor in a leading 
Eastern university. 

“What should our company do about such-and-such?” the 
veep asked the prof. 

The two men, the teacher and the technician, discussed the 
problem at length. The professor said: 

“Why not let us roll this around in our minds a while before 
we reach a decision? You should not try to decide anything 
for at least six weeks.” 

“But Dr. So-and-So,” exclaimed the vice president in charge 
of public relations, “we can’t roll it around for more than a 
couple of hours. I have to act in the morning.” 

Which leads us to recognition of one of the very real prob- 
lebs in puklic relations—how to bridge the gap between care- 
ful, unharassed thinking, and decisive, positive action when the 
exigencies of the case, more frequently than not, prohibit 
lengthy deliberation. 

The moral is clear. 

By looking ahead and planning ahead, the problems are 
simplified. 

You must prepare for public relations before the fire breaks 
out. 

You must have established in the inner and topside circle 
of your organizations individuals whose responsibilities it will 
be to plan your public relations insofar as program formulation 
is concerned, and who are competent to execute your public 
relations plan in your day by day, hour by hour activities—and 
execute it without delay, without time-consuming conferences, 
without a lot of hemming and hawing and gnifhng and gnaw 
ing by operating executives. 

I mentioned earlier that leaders of unions would like this 
talk. 

I think they have done a perfectly marvelous job in the 
organization and execution of their public relations. True, a 
union leader is not held to accurate comment as is a corpora- 
tion executive, but there 1s no denying that union leaders have, 
in general, out-maneuvered, out-talked and out-influenced the 
American industrial executive by getting their policies to the 
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public first and more dramatically and apparently with greater 

tone of sincerity of purpose. 

The public relations of the more aggressive, more successful 
labor organizations are not delegated to clerks. Or to the third 
assistant account executives in advertising agencies. These re 
sponsibilities are assumed and worked at by international vice 
presidents of each union, and in locals, one of the top officers 
keeps his hand in. These men operate in the inner sanctums 
of their organizations. They know what is going on and what 
is going to be going on. They know the reasons behind cer- 
tain union activities. They know why certain types of strategy 
are adopted. They help shape the very — which they then 
interpret. They never fly blind, as unfortunately, do many of 
the public relations officers, whether major or minor in their 
qualifications, working in behalf of American industry. 

In other words, labor has been extraordinarly successful in 
mustering public opinion on its side. If you doubt my state- 
ment, look at the record. To which group—union or ordinary 
public—do the politicians kow-tow ? 

Please don't misunderstand my comment. Industry, through 
its associations, has worked hard at attempting to interpret 
itself to the public. It has made some headway. But an asso- 
ciation at best can go only part way. The major job must be 
done by every company individually, in its own community or 
communities. What happens on Washington boulevard in 
Chicago is more important to Chicago than anything which can 
be pumped out of an association publicity mill on 49th street 
in New York. 

Here are some ideas that might be helpful: 
1. If you are the chief executive officers of your company, 
select qualified executives for your industrial relations and 
public relations posts. Take them into your full con- 
fidence. Give them enough authority that using their 
experience and judgment, they can influence your operat- 
ing executives in matters of public and industrial rela 
tions. In persuading such executives, they must, of course, 
stand on their own feet and if they guess wrong too often 
they should be thrown out just as you would throw out 
any Operating executive to whom you have always given 
autonomus authority within his field. 

2. Give them authority to study and overhaul your industrial 
and public relations policies so that you will always be 
on the right or ethical side of any argument, and I don't 
mean only legally right. I mean morally and humanly 
right. 

3. See that your industrial relations man takes your public 
relations man into full confidence. If your public rela 
tions man doesn't sit in on discussions of labor policies, 
and in bargaining meetings, he should at least be nearby 
and have access to minutes, files, daily discussion. He 
should be treated as a member of the team and not as a 
fireman who answers the alarm and blindly runs to put 
out a fire without proper background or the vital infor 
mation he needs in his contacts. 

4. Use third-party pleading in management-union relation 
This means an informed public relations man steadily 
contacting influential people, and unless your public rela 
tions man has rank high enough to be respected, he can 
not contact the people who will be the most valuable to 
you and your company. 

5. Be sure a trained newspaperman—a newspaper editor, 
preferably, and a man who has been grounded in the 
fundamentals of union and community relations—heads 
up your “age publications. Unless he has this training, 
you and he will be seared by the mistakes he will make, 

and he will cost and wakeful hours, as 


you money 
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well as many heartaches, in your relations with your 
employees 

Think fast and act first in getting the company side to 
the public, press and radio—and your own employees 
in any labor dispute, even to the extent of announcing a 
strike and scooping an international representative of a 
union. And when the dispute is settled, let the company 
announce the terms of settlement and resumption of 
operations instead of leaving such important information 
to the timing and interpretation of an outsider. 

Hold news conferences for newspaper and radio men if 
labor difficulties, indictments, or any other serious or 
adverse developments involve your company. See to it 
that your chief executive officers, or your resident execu- 
tives at outlying operating — make themselves avail- 
able for questions and all-cards-out-on-the-table inter- 
views. They must forget that they have home obligations 
or dates at the club. They must be available at the reason 
able convenience of the men who are covering happen- 
ings for press and radio. These men are your sole imme- 
diate contacts with your employees and your public in any 
kind of a dispute, whether it be with union, a competitor 
or some regimenting government agency. 

If you and your associates in executive management think 
this is going to be difficult for you, as busy, hard-working 
Operation and policy-formulation men, remember that the press 
and radio men seldom have any difficulty—any time of day or 
night-—in reaching an authorized spokesman for a union, or a 
government bureau. Unions and government bureaus have 


studied the psychology of the press and radio. They know, for 
example, that if they break something Sunday night at 9 o'clock 
which is damaging to your interest or derogatory to your repu- 
tation, that the chances are overwhelming against your being 
reached for a rebuttal statement or a denial. They know, as 
they did in a case in which one of my own organizations was 


indicted, that if the charge is made at 5:30 p.m., on a summer 
Friday afternoon, that the chances are no one in authority can 
be reached until opening of business Monday morning, so their 
allegations run through the weekend and sink into the minds of 
the public. That's where we fooled the Department of Justice. 
We answered them at 5:55 p.m. 

I wouldn't be surprosed if there are many among you this 
evening who are thinking: “Irwin's theory is swell, but Irwin 
has never been burned by misquotation, by careless reporting, 
by mis-interpretation, by an antagonistic headline writer, by the 
inflaming of public opinion during a dispute by a left-wng edi 
torial writer.” 

Those with such reactions are substantially correct. I have 
been through many strikes, have had to handle a number of 
situations involving indictment of my companies and prin- 
cipals, and I have had to cope with almost every conceivable 
situation of a corporate relations nature in the more than twenty 
years I have had the privilege of representing a number of 
important and worldwide industrial institutions, and I can 
honestly say that with only one or two exceptions, neither my 
companies, their officers nor I have ever been seriously mis- 
quoted, seriously misinterpreted, or seriously attacked on edi- 
torial pages——unless we really deserved it. 

The old myth that newspaper and radio men as such are 
Communists, or leftists, to be moderate in our description, and 
therefore as a group are out to knife the industrialist just be- 
cause the industrialist is an industrialist, is pure poppycock. 

With very few minor exceptions, in years of study I have 
made of the situation, no industrialist has been burned whose 
hands were clean, whose relations with his employees were 

even though he might be involved in a union dis- 
who was honest in his dealings with his customers- 


sincere 
pute 
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even though he might currently be under indictment for al- 
leged price-fixing—and who made himself available imme- 
diately to the representatives of press and radio and talked with 
them frankly and factually. 

Let’s put it another way. Fire departments and police de- 
partments don’t go out to lunch, or work an 8, 10 or 12-hour 
day and then shut off the switchboard and go home for the 
night and hope that nothing happens. 

If something breaks involving you or your company at lunch 
or at midnight, the newspapers and radio stations involved 
cannot wait until you come back from lunch or return to your 
office the next morning. Newspapers go to _ every week 
day around 1 p.m., come hell or high water, for home editions 
in the afternoon, and they go to press around 1 a.m., come hell 
or high water, for the home editions of the morning. Radio 
stations handle the news as it breaks practically around the 
clock. 

If newspaper and radio men can reach you or your author- 
ized spokesman for factual information, and not dodging, con- 
fusing comment, your side will at least be printed and broad- 
cast, and in many cases the factual information you supply will 
cause editors to subordinate the unfcvorable comment made 
against you by an agitator or someone else with an ax to grind. 

Bui if you are not available, if you cannot be disturbed at 
lunch, if your hours at home are so sacred that you don't like 
to be pulled away from your TV set or routed out of bed on a 
cold night to take a telephone call from a newspaper or radio 
station fighting a deadline, the paper will still go to press on 
time, and the radio station will still broadcast on the hour, 
and a line will be added: “Elmer G. Bloats, president of 
the Whosis Widget Corporation, could not be reached for 
comment.” 

I would like to have each and every one of you here tonight 
and every other corporation chief executive in America spend 
just one working shift sitting at the right hand of the city 
editor of a daily newspaper or the head of a radio newsroom. 
You would see flowing across that man’s desk news dealing 
with all facets of human life and activity. You would see the 
copy boy or girl bring from the wire editor a dispatch from 
Washington or some other point which might read: “The 
Whosis Widget Corporation today was accused by the National 
Labor Relations Board of violation of something or other, and 
so on and on and on.” 

The editor would immediately assign a reporter to contact 
the head of Whosis Widget to give that executive a chance to 
speak his piece in rebuttal. A fair action. The editor doesn’t 
make the news. He handles it as it happens. 

Then sitting alongside this man, you probably would see the 
reporter come back in a few minutes or an hour with the 
reply.” 

“Can't reach him,” or 

“The damned fool snapped ‘no comment’ and hung up the 
phone,” or 

“He wouldn't let his secretary pass me through to him.” 

And the editor, fully justified, would probably say: 

“Why the high-hat capitalistic so-and-so! Let it run with- 
out any comment.” 

And the Whosis Widget Corporation would get the works. 
And most probably, the head of Whosis Widget would growl 
to his associates and friends about the unfriendly and biased 
press. 

The time industrial executives must make rebuttal is in- 
stantly, not tomorrow, nor the next day, nor a week from now. 
News is news now and you have heard the remark many times 
that there is nothing quite so old as a yesterday's newspaper. 
If you don’t answer an attack upon you or your company to- 
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day—right now—you will never catch up with the original 
comment. 

Newspaper and radio editors and their staff members are 
inherently and basically fair. They will give you a chance to 
speak your piece. 

Newspapers and radio stations strive hard for accuracy. Be- 
cause of this, it is bred into their men and women that they 
must obtain facts; that they must not allow someone or an in- 
stitution to be attacked without affording an opportunity for 
that attack to be answered ; that they must not color news; but 
also that they must print or broadcast the news as they have it. 

Therefore, doesn’t this give all of us as men of industry a 
deep obligation and responsibility in the maintenance of a free 
and honest press and radio—the one real safeguard we of the 
United States have against those who would overthrow out 
system of government and enterprise. 

We can discharge this obligation by doing our part, indi- 
vidually, and through our trade associations, to see that we 
have permanent policies which guarantee to press and radio 
unlimited access to facts so that their stories and editorials can 
be based on data that is true and not false or falsely inspired. 

If any of you think that my description of such activities 
and my strong stand for the age and radio are overdrawn, 
may I suggest that you take the time to check with some of 
your friends in the np or radio business. I believe you 
will find that incidents such as I have outlined here occur fre- 
quently enough to encourage the feeling among newsmen of a 
justified antagonism toward, and distrust of industrial execu- 
tives. The situation is such that when a newsman runs across 
an executive who will make himself available in times of stress 
or other important happenings, and who will talk sincerely 
and factually, he is so overcome with res and liking for 


that gentleman that he can’t help but treat him fairly. 
Newspaper and radio men are human beings, all rumors to 


the contrary notwithstanding. 

They are, in many instances, a lot smarter than some of your 
junior executives who earn two-three or four times as much 
money. They are not a profession of drunkards as Hollywood 
has tried very hard to make us believe. 

I make this comment to put into the record my contempt 
for many press agents, publicity men and stuffed shirt public 
relations counsellors who tell their employers or their clients 
that it is easy to handle the press—that all you have to do is set 
up headquarters, establish a bar and invite the boys in. 

Would you sell your company out for a couple of shots of 
liquor? Neither would any newspaper or radio man I know. 

I have had a personal rule for twenty-one years that in any 
headquarters with which I have anything to do in the handling 
of corporate relations during a strike or other major happen- 
ing, that no liquor of any kind can even be present in the 
headquarters, let alone be served. 

Newspaper men and their radio contemporaries are indi- 
viduals of responsibility. Many have arrived at their present 
positions by virtue of good college educations and considerable 
experience covering various fields of human endeavor. Others 
started from scratch and without benefit of much formal school- 
ing have attained responsible posts in their respective fields. 
They are citizens of the community and interested in the wel- 
fare of their neighborhoods just as you and I are. They work 
for a living just as your employees do. They grouse and gripe 
over a glass of beer and parti-korn about the treatment they 
receive from their employers, the owners of newspapers and 
radio stations. But their comment is worse than their feeling. 
Let anyone else criticize their boss and more often than not 
they will fight at the drop of a hat, just as your employees 
would for you if you would only take them into your con- 
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fidence and let them know what is going on and the reasons 
why. 

Since the subject assigned to me was to deal with industry's 
relations with the press, my remarks up to this point have con 
centrated within that field. 

Of equal importance, however, is the development of a 
proper public relations philosophy within your company 
through which you will transmit to your employees and to their 
families and neighbors in the communities in which you have 
plants, the reasons why you are in business, what you do, 
where your products go, some of the problems of carrying on 
your business, your treatment of employees through provision 
of proper service facilities, safety and medical assistance, com 
pensation policies, group insurance, group oe pee pen- 
sions, dismissal pay plans, in fact many of the activities you 
regard as routine but which would open the eyes of the citizens 
of your localities if they could only know some of the good 
features of your organizations. 

Through every possible printed and word of mouth media, 
including safety and training meetings, and mass meetings, if 
necessary, take to your employees your story, and when you are 
in trouble, take your side fo them so they, knowing factual 
information, may become ambassadors-at-large in the com- 
munity who will resent any undue criticism of you or the com- 
pany by which they are employed. 

Work energetically and consistently to see that the molders 
of public opinion in your community, namely the professional 
men, medical, dental, legal and clerical, the business groups, 
the teachers and principals, city, county and state officials know 
something about your company and its policies. Don't over- 
look the power in developing public opinion of the barber 
and the beauty shop operator, the clerk behind the counter in 
the department store. They have worked wonders for my com 
panies since I first began to cultivate their friendship more than 
twenty years ago. 

Make yourself available to lunch clubs, women’s clubs, 
churchmen’s clubs and other groups which meet regularly for 
discussion of current topics. Whether you are Catholic, Pro 
testant or Jew, you will find your attendance and opinion wel 
comed by groups of any race or creed. 

Of greatest importance, school your immediate associates in 
the management of your company in the cold, hard facts that 
= relations is just as much a part of their overall responsi 

ilities as successful financing, successful producing, success- 
ful engineering or successful marketing. It is of equal import 
ance and without success in public relations, any or all of the 
other essential components of your company's functioning 
can fail. 

Don't be uppity. If you get into trouble with a bureaucrat 
and we'll have them under the new administration just like we 
did in the old—don't let him call you in legal language names 
he would’t dare call you to your face. Poke back at him. Don't 
take unwarranted charges lying down. If you and your com 
pany are innocent call him a liar. 

If an irresponsible union leader comes out on the air or in 
the press po, pro you of exploiting your employees when 
you aren't, and takes other steps to inflame your employees and 
their families and neighbors or to stir up a dispute in your 
operation—label him for what he is, an unmitigated prevari 
cator. 

If necessary—and sometimes it is—reorganize your entire 
management setup so that you have nothing of which to be 
ashamed in your policies, in your relations with your employees, 
in your relations with your community and in your dealings 
with local, state or federal governmental agencies. 

Two months ago industry was given an opportunity to show 
that it has a right to survival. A man—not a party—was elect- 
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ed to the leadership of our nation and its people. That man, 
from everything editorial research can turn up on him, is open 
minded. He apparently does not believe that success or big- 
ness in a company, or success or affluence in an individual 
necessarily means badness 

Looking at his background, his statements over the years as 
well as during the campaign, and interpreting those statements 
from my own experience as an editor, correspondent and coun- 
sellor, I cannot help but believe that industry has a golden Op- 
portunity to show that it can operate in the interests of all and 
in increasing its contribution to the national welfare do so 
without discriminating against employee, shareholder or any 
segment of the public 

I believe the new administration—though using industrial 
and business brains to the utmost-—will not be pro-business 
Neither will it be pro-union, as has been the situation in the 
last five paneidientlil eames 

The court of public opinion, not the edict of a politician, or 
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the vote buying of a high ranking officer of government, will 
govern our affairs. How we of industry function in the next 
four years will dictate how we shall be treated. 

In the last twenty, we muffed the ball every time we had a 
chance to carry it. Now that we are on probation, let's do 
everything we can to see that our policies are sound and in the 
public interest, that we let our employees and other segments 
of our public know what we do and why we deserve to exist, 
and, by all honest and ethical means, let us fight hard to offset 
the anti-industry, anti-employer, anti-success, and anti-U.S. pro- 
grams which will be working as energetically as before, but 
without the sponsorship of the administration. 

Let's adopt some of the resourcefulness that has been demon- 
stated in the last two decades by union agitators, selfishly in- 
spired politicians and others. 

But let's use honest and ethical tactics. 

Let's be outspoken. Let's fight. For a change, let's do some 
of the slugging and get in some of the first blows! 


Can They Hear You? 


PEOPLE DON'T LISTEN WHEN WRONG WORDS ARE USED 


By ARTHUR H. MOTLEY, President, Parade Publication, New York, N. Y. 
Delivered before the Executives’ Club of Chicago, Illinois, December 5, 1952 


the return of normal times. They were supposed to return 

after the war. Then it was supposed to happen after the 
pipe lines got filled up; then it was supposed to happen after 
the Korean scare subsided; then it was supposed to happen 
after defense spending leveled off. 

In my opinion, this is really going to happen now, and for 
the only sound reason in the world. It is going to happen 
because the American people “bought” something last Novem 
ber 4th 

I was delighted with the outcome on November 4th. The 
last time I had a winner was in 1928. I bet on a landslide, and 
almost got even for 1932, 1936, 1940, 1944, and 1948. I bet 
on a landslide not because of the greatness of General Eisen- 
hower's name or because of the rad come of Governor Steven 
son. I bet on a landslide because in the speeches I made prior 
to the election in Virginia, North and South Carolina and in 
Georgia it became apparent to me that a lot of people in this 
country were disgusted with the way things had been going 

the way thing were being run 

No, I was not talking to Republicans. I was not talking 
entirely to businessmen. I was talking to supervispry personnel 
in mill towns. When they applauded spontaneously, I knew 
something was going on. 

However, something disturbs me. It is the same thing that 
disturbs any intelligent ‘‘seller."’ They “bought,” but do they 
know just what they “bought”? I doubt it 


Fis THE last 10 years everybody has been talking about 


Wuy THey “BouGur IKE" 


Yes, they “bought” a great man; they voted against corrup 
tion in government ; they voted against communism ; they voted 
for a more productive a in Korea. But perhaps without 
realizing it, they voted for something more important, more 
fundamental. If I understand the Eisenhower victory properly, 
the American people voted for a harder dollar—an end to in- 
flation, less government rather than more government, labor 
relations conducted between employer and employee. In short, 
they voted for a return to the old-fashioned Horatio Alger 
virtue expressed in the saying, “The Lord helps him who helps 
himself.” 


If I am right in my appraisal of the Eisenhower program and 
the fact that most segments of our economy do not rea//y under- 
stand what they “bought,” we are going to be in for some 
trouble when the business level drops, as it might to the extent 
of 5, 10, or even 15%. Such a drop would be no depression. 
It would not seriously dislocate our economy, but it could, and 
probably would, inevitably put pressure on the Republican ad- 
ministration to the point where once again we would see the 
start of the pumps of government spending, government subsi- 
dies, and printing press money. Such a situation would mean 
a continuation of the inflationary spiral and could be conceiv- 
ably worse than corruption or even communism because infla- 
tion, continued indefinitely and indiscriminately, will inevitably 
destroy our power to resist communism and corruption. 

Therefore, I believe, along with any good merchant, that 
“Nothing happens until somebody sells something . . .”” and 
“The time to sell them is after they have bought . . .” 

How? By understanding the techniques of a sound approach 
to the mass market. And by mass et I mean everybody. 

I had a winner in 1950 in Senator Robert Taft of Ohio. And 
not because I had a crystal ball. It was simply because I saw 
at first hand how the mayoralty election in Akron was won in 
1949. They got out almost 100% of the Republican vote. | 
saw this same technique used in Ohio in 1950 with a resultant 
overwhelming victory of the mass salesman despite the ‘‘class”’ 
salesman’s (in this case labor) attempt to defeat him. 

We are going to have to do this same thing in the field of 
economics. Everyone accepts the necessity for a voting public 
that is economically literate, but to date nobody has done any- 
thing substantial about it. Great organizations like the National 
Association of Manufacturers, the United States Chamber of 
Commerce and the Committee for Economic Development, etc., 
are talking to pitifully few voters. The other day the powerful 
Committee for Economic Development held a fine luncheon in 
the Sert Room of the Waldorf-Astoria. One of the great 
thinkers of all time, Dr. Conant, the president of Harvard Uni- 
versity spoke on “The Threat to our National Security.’’ No 
one in the audience disagreed with Dr. Conant’s views nor do 
I imagine anyone in the audience was unaware of the threat as 
he outlined it. 
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IMPORTANCE OF FULL COVERAGE 


Based on intelligent research and extensive discussion, the 
C.E.D. regularly produces policies and programs calculated to 
assist in the stabilization and promotion of our economic, politi- 
cal, and social life. But the problem remains—they are not 
talking to enough ~— Dissimilar as they are, there is a 
similarity between distribution of goods and services and the 
distribution of ideas. To be successful, they must both be predi- 
cated on mass coverage. And mass coverage today means not 
5 million, but 100 million. 

Let me illustrate. 

The manufacturer of a power lawnmower had a distributor 
in St. Louis who had several hundred units in his warehouse, 
and they were not moving. The distributor asked the factory 
to take them back, and the factory asked him to wait for two 
weeks until an advertisement for the merchandise appeared in 
one of the great weekly magazines. The ad appeared, but very 
little happened. The distributor was then mel to wait until 
a similar ad appeared in Parade, distributed in St. Louis 
through the St. Louis Post Dispatch. He waited, and after the 
ad appeared he not only sold all the units he had on hand, but 
had to phone the factory for additional units to be shipped 
to him by truck. 

Let me make one thing very clear. The weekly magazine 
referred to is a great magazine, a fine product, just as the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch is a truly great newspaper. Why the differ- 
ence then? Simply a difference in mass coverage. The one 
medium talked to 10 or 12% of the homes in St. Louis; the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch talked to more than 85%, of the homes. 
Let's face it. You just can't do it any more without ringing 
all the doorbells. 

Your chairman referred to the first job I had more than 
30 years ago—selling brushes house-to-house. I can, I think, 
further strengthen my point by telling you that I learned even 
in that first job that my good days were the days when I rang 
every doorbell in every block, tried for a demonstration in every 
home. My bad days were the days when I decided against 
trying because a home needed painting or because there was a 
broken window pane or screen door with a hinge off. 

Let's not assume anything. Because we have assumed too 
much in the past, we have frequently lost. Let's not assume 
that the American public wants the Republican program of self 
reliance rather than a program of government assistance. Here 
and there are beginnings, and those beginnings should hearten 
us. But let's not just assume that all is well. These beginnings 
should be widely publicized so that every person, every com- 
pany, every community in the land will know that it 4 again 
possible to do something on your own. 

This brings to my mind an item I saw recently in the Satur- 
day Review. It told of the nurse shortage which exists every- 
where, but talked specifically about Allentown, Pa. The people 
of Allentown did not go to the state capitol or to Washington 
or to anybody else for help in solving their problem of a short- 
age of nurses. They did what I believe the new administration 
wants all of us to do—do it ourselves. 

The people of Allentown put on a campaign and raised 
$21,000, to provide scholarships for nurses in training. Result 

-in 1951, 57 nurses were in training in Allentown; in 1952 
there were 88. Allentown is on its way. 


GETTING THE MESSAGE ACROSS 


We have all become careless. We all assume too much. In 
the interest of giving you a little chuckle and not with the 
thought of offending your organization, this letter I have in 
my hand is typical. It comes from your executive director, 
telling everything about this meeting that one could possibly 
need to know—except one thing. It does not mention where 
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this meeting is being held. In addition, attached to this letter 
is a penciled note from my Chicago office telling me where 
I will be met—outside the main ballroom—but again there is 
no mention of the name of the hotel where I am to go. 

Yes, we all need to tighten up. Let's stop assuming; let's 
start making sure that the voters—our families, our friends, 
our communities, our customers—énow. 

I am no pessimist. I believe we have adequate sources of 
raw materials. I believe we have and will continue to have 
increasing productivity. I believe we have the finest labor 
forces in the world. But I believe also that our system of 
communication, our system of distribution, is inadequate. 

Let me give you a few examples which may, I hope, cause 
you to take a look at your own communications, whether you 
are publishing a fine newspaper like Marshall Field Jr.'s 
Chicago Sun-Times ot whether you are advertising a fine 
product such as Don Lowry’s Company, Quaker Oats, or 
whether you are attempting to plies the electorate to stand 
fast for a balanced budget even though that means continued 
high taxes, or whether you are urging them to accept lower 
tariffs and more imports in the interest of getting rid of lend 
lease and foreign aid. 

Here is a classic quotation made by a man who was probably 
a businessman before he came to Washington as a mobilization 
official. In addressing a meeting, he said, “We are peaking 
our program philosophically, but it is naive to assume that the 
allotment program as an equity program unless the allotments 
are so abysmally low that the agency relaxes and allows the 
market determination. That is based on levels proportionately 
and is on the market test sense. We now have a quantitative 
framework with marginal qualitative reallocations to formalize 
the procedure for further refining and implementing of our 
objectives.” 


COMMON WorD VALUE 


Unfortunately, and with the best intentions in the world, 
this man assumed that what he was saying was clear to all 
concerned. The tragedy is that he probably knows better, just 
as most of us know better. He has merely forgotten how he 
used to talk before he got to be a big shot. All that is indicated 
for him or for any of us is to forget the fact that we are an 
officer of a large corporation or a big shot in the government 
and talk the way we used to talk when we were selling or 
getting our products out of the plant. The people ia that meet 
ing were listening, but they didn’t hear that man. People all 
over the world are listening, and it is very important that we 
make sure they hear. 

A good friend of mine, one of the most able people I know 
in business, when addressing his plant people kept referring 
to the “Gargantuan problems of management.” I am sure most 
of the people who were listening to him expected to see a 
gorilla come down from the chandeliers. What he meant, of 
course, was that the problems of management are BIG — 
lems. What is wrong with that simple, three letter word that 
pictures for the listener the correct image, easily and fast ? 

How much of what you say is understood by your office 
force or your factory people? How will you know unless you 
review, critically and objectively, your speeches, your house 
organs, your memoranda. 

Newspapers are the only things in print that are really mass 
distributed. They ring far more doorbells than anything else 
that is read or listened to on radio or seen on television. No, 
there is no question about the fact that newspapers are widely 
read by more people than anything else, but they have prob 
lems, too. Three months ago I subscribed to a lot of news 
papers. I did not have time to read them myself, so I had them 
read for me. I was amazed at what I saw. One of those peri 
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odic flare-ups was going on in Iran. Over half of the news 
papers which came to me had editorials referring to the fact 
that xenophobia was rampant in Iran. I have a hunch a lot of 
people thought that the hoof and mouth disease had struck 
the country. Actually xenophobia means a hatred or fear of 
strangers—any strangers. How much simpler it would have 
been to say that. Many more readers would have understood 
what was going on in Iran if those fine, highly trained writers 
had not insisted on showing off their extra knowledge. 

Here's another typical example from an editorial page. | 
quote: “Mr. Acheson's “ne for all their polish, cannot 
conceal their vermiculated content.” The writer meant the 
apples were wormy. Why not say so and the reader will under- 
stand 

Here's one from a paper in Virginia. They were talking 
about a well known author and referred to him as a “lucid 
expositor.”” Why not say that he writes clearly. I'll bet 95% 
of the readers of that paper don't know what the phrase “lucid 
expositer means 

It is not only on the editorial pages that this sort of thing 
happens. The other day a fine foreign correspondent who 
writes for the great New York Times spoke of the “envenomed 
relations between Yugoslavia and Italy. What did he mean? 
just that they were mad at each other. Another writer for that 
same fine paper talked about the “recrudescence of faith’ in 
Western Europe. How many people know the meaning of that 
word? Very few, but everyone knows the meaning of the 
word “revival.” 

What is wrong with the simple, understandable language 
that these fellows used to use when they were covering the City 
Hall beat and had no by-lines on a column? 


CAN THey Hear You? 

If you have not read “The Thurber Album” it would be 
worth your while if for only the chapter which deals with a 
newspaper man in Columbus, Ohio. He would not permit his 
journalists to say, “He vouchsafed . . ."” They wrote, “He said 

" Yet the other day in reporting an interview one of our 
better newspapers said three times that somebody had “reiter- 
ated"’ and once that he had “‘iterated.” 

How sure are we that people can hear us, even though they 
listen. In that very fine newspaper, the Minneapolis Tribune, 
I read a wire release which stated that farm prices had skidded 
2%. Now anybody knows that a 2% decline is not a skid. 
Perhaps our careless use of word is scaring a lot of people, is 
stirring up political, social and economic trouble which might 
be easily and simply avoided. 

I am not talking about simple word for simple-minded 
sxcople. I am talking about using the kind of language in the 
Lind of media that will reach a// the ple, not merely be- 
cause of the media used but because of the manner in which 
we speak and write. 

You doctors are probably upset because of the public's apathy 
to your problern and the persistent interest on the part of poli- 
ticians in bringing about some form of socialized medicine in 
America. Have you ever taken a look at what you are doing? 
Why use the term “gastro intestinal’ with your patients when 
you are referring to their bellies? Why indulge in a learned 
discourse on hematosis when you are talking about the forma- 
tion of blood. I know that “ophthalmology” refers to the 
science of the eyes but not 5%, of your patients do. Maybe you 
think you are impressing them with your knowledge, but I have 
a sneaking hunch you are just scaring them to death or confus- 
ing them, which may account, in part, for the fear most people 
have of going to a doctor. 

Trauma’ means shock-—-a simple word, understood by 
almost everybody. Why does the medical profession feel it 
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must use the word “trauma” even in public. In the December 
15 issue of Look Magazine there is a report of round table 
discussion on toys for children. A learned gentleman, discours- 
ing on the importance of toys and play, states that “. . . play- 
ing things out is the only way to avoid trauma."” Can you 
imagine what most of the readers of Look thought about that 
statement—that is, if they thought about it at all, which | 
doubt. Don't take such foolish pride in your learning. People 
will not make an effort to seek out the meaning of an obscure 
statement. Why not accept that fact and say what you mean. 

The advertising fraternity is well represented here, so I can’t 
permit this opportunity to pass. I have here in my hand a 
publication of the Advertising Council, which is made up of 
a body of the most able and most successful people in my busi- 
ness. I know these men and I admire them, but I cannot con- 
ceal my vast disappointment in this publication dated April 14, 
1952, entitled, “The Moral and Religious Basis of the Ameri- 
can Society.” 

Unfortunately, it is full of words like ‘egalitarian.’ Ninety 
per cent of the people in America don't know the meaning of 
that word, including a lot of people in the advertising business. 
An “egalitarian,” simply said, is a man who asserts the equality 
of all men. Why not say that and communicate with more 
people. Here is a sentence which reads, “Concurrence on that 
point was in fact not unanimous.” What a way to say that 
everybody did not agree. 

The tragedy, at least for us Republicans, is that one member 
of this panel expressed himself very clearly, using no involved 
or fancy language. His name is Clint Golden and he is a 
C.LO. man. I don't know him but I have read a book he 
wrote, “The Principles of Industrial Democracy.” Mr. Golden 
does not talk out of the corner of his mouth—no “dems,” 
“deese’’ or “does.” He uses simple, every-day, understandable 
language, something a// of us should do. Wouldn't it be better, 
I say, if we tried less to impress people and did more to get 
our ideas across to them—to the many instead of the few. 


THE RiGHt WorpD 


Our hope for a substantial program of progress down the 
middle of the road depends on our ability to communicate to 
the majority of the people our ideas—economic, political, 
social, and commercial——in a way they will understand. 

Bankers use equally obscure language, not only in reports 
to stockholders but in everyday conversation. I woe Hantbos, ye 
importance of some of these phrases but why not make things 
easy for people. Perhaps that would persuade more of them 
to buy stocks and make wider use of the banking facilities that 
are available to them. “Funded debt" means nothing to the 
majority of the people yet it has a very simple explanation: 
Simply stated, it is a debt that matures in more than one year.” 
“Interest in arrears” does not mean you are behind in your 
interest. Also simply stated, that means interest that is col- 
lected at the end of the period instead of the beginning. 

Lawyers are great ones for using Latin phrases. A favorite 
is “res ipse loquitur.”’ All that means is, “The thing speaks 
for itself." Why not say so. The client won't be happy about 
paying a big fee just because the lawyer is able to dress the 
case up with fancy language. In fact, customers are probably 
scared away because of this habit lawyers have of going upstairs 
on their clients. 

Not so long ago a magazine started a service to its readers 
which they called “Cheapies.” I understand quite a few adver- 
tisers and advertising agencies objected to this title because they 
felt it put their products in a bad light with the readers. A 
survey showed that more than 70% of the ay we knew what 
that magazine was trying to do—namely, give them some tips 
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on good food products that were currently bargains. What is 
more, they liked this method of presentation. 

Frigidaire has a fine reputation in their field. When their 
engineers produced a box that was as cold on the bottom and 
top as it was on the sides and back, with quite understandable 
pride they advertised this new development as “Level Cold.” 
But they were smart enough to go out and talk to a lot of 
women who had bought this box and they discovered that the 
average housewife was not impressed with “Level Cold”—in 
fact, didn’t really know what the phrase meant. They were 
more impressed by the fact that the shelves pulled out. Frigi- 
daire, being smart merchandisers and having a smart agency, 
bore down on this simple, easily understood, easily visualized 
feature which was so pleasing to their customers. 

I visited England a little over two years ago with a small 
group of sales executives. We had some rather humorous 
experiences trying to persuade our English friends to enter the 
American market. We advised them, of course, to discard 
some of their traditional methods of communication. 

One chap we met over there had a black currant juice which 
he wanted to market. He had great difficulty understanding 
why we objected to his label which read, ‘Dose—2 tablespoons 
in a glass of cold water.’ He maintained that since his product 
had therapeutic (in our language, health) qualities, the word 
“dose’’ would get that idea across to people. His logic was un- 
assailable, but it just doesn’t work that way in our market. We 
told him the word "'dose”’ meant just one thing to most Ameri- 
cans—castor oil—and that if he used it over here, his product 
just wouldn't move. 

Don't get the idea from this that the British are poor mer- 
chandisers. They are not. They just never have had free com- 
petition in the sense that we have had it. They have never had 
a Sherman or a Clayton act which prevented them from getting 
together and eliminating competition. 

I was interested to have word from an English department 
store the other day that they were using some of our American 
methods with great success. They had a lot of sun glasses 
which were not moving. They had been advertising them as 
“U. S. style sun glasses.’" They changed the advertising to 
read “‘U. S. pilot-style sun giasses’’ and they moved in volume, 
and at the old price. Why not? The use of the word “pilot” 
permitted the British prospect to visualize exactly what the 
glasses were like. They had seen them all over the British 
Isles over a period of 10 years on U. S. Pilots. 

Substantially the same thing happened when they changed 
the advertising from ‘‘U. S. style khaki shirts” to ‘‘U. S. officer- 
style khaki shirts.” 


How TO REACH THE MASSES 


Here is a magazine which has the biggest circulation of any 
magazine in America or probably, for that matter, in the world. 
It is an excellent product and I, personally, read it every week. 
I have been interested in noting, however, that their newsstand 
is off several hundred thousand from their peak, and that they 
have had trouble maintaining a circulation of 5,250,000. 

I don't believe this is so because their writers are not of the 
best or because there is any lack of money or information. I 
believe this has happened because they are no longer talking 
to the masses. Perhaps this cover, which appeared carlier this 
year, may partially explain the problem. It is a typical cover 
—a pretty girl. But read the legend which appears under her 
picture: “The Quandary of a Gifted Girl.” How many — 
in America know the meaning of the word “quandary”? 
Actually, it means the girl has troubles and I have a feeling 
that if their editors had put the line “This Girl Has Troubles” 
under the girl’s picture they couldn’t have kept the readers 
out of the magazine or away from the newstands. 
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I gave the editors of Parade a medal for this one—the 
August 17 issue—and I did it because they went truly mass. 
Through the 35 great newspapers which distribute Parade we 
talk to almost every home in every city in the excellent towns 
where we appear. In this August 17 issue we published a 
sound, scientifically authentic medical piece on the effects of 
perspiration on human health. But our editors did not use 
the word “perspire.” On the cover they said, “How Sweating 
Affects Your Health” and the title inside the book was “How 
to Sweat."’ And believe me, the mass of the people in America 
don't perspire—they sweat. 

You will probably recall this cover which appeared on the 
Saturady Evening Post early this year. It is quite different 
from the pretty, four-color, story-telling coves which the Post 
uses normally. I thought I knew why they used it, but I wanted 
to be sure so I wrote Ben Hibbs, the editor. I was right. Hibbs 
used this cover because he wanted to sell more copies of the 
Saturday Evening Post. Did he? Yes, indeed—more than 
500,000 additional copies that week. 

How did Ben Hibbs do that? Not with a lot of beautiful, 
expensive art work. He did it this way—with a simple, fast, 
hard-hitting news aS. Nothing could have been more 
direct, more powerful, or less expensive. 

Let's remember that news is the most saleable commodity 
in the world. The Hiss case was history, but Chambers articles 
which Hibbs had secured for the readers of the Post were news. 
News which is based on fact, news which tells of real people 
in real situations doing things yesterday and today is more 
powerful than the best fiction ever written. That is why more 
people read more newspapers than anything else in print. 


THE Ap THAT SELLS 


All of you have probably seen this Rexall ad. It is produced 
by one of the biggest and best advertising agencies, Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn. It doesn't run in Parade. It 
should and I wish it did. It’s obviously corny—just a simple 
listing of what is available at the Rexall stores during their 
famous “one cent sales." There is no fancy art work here, yet 
I was told that this advertisement never hails to rank amon 
the 10 best read ads in any magazine in which it has pets 
I was also told that it sells goods like crazy. Well, why not? 
In the simplest and most direct fashion it tells housewives ex- 
actly what they want to know . . . what is going on today in 
the local drug store. 

I was told one other thing about this Rexall ad: It is difficult 
to keep the advertiser sold on it because, obviously, it is not 
the sort of thing the fellow paying the bills would boast about 
to his friends. It isn't beautiful ; it isn’t unusual—just effective. 

The readership of editorial pages is notoriously poor, and 
that is so not only because the ideas presented on those pages 
are usually a little high-faluting or because the language used 
to present them is often difficult to understand. Editorial pages, 
in contrast to the rest of the newspaper, lack one fundamental, 
basic element—the element of news, of reality. Here are three 
editorial pages. One is from Parade ; the others are pages from 
the books of my two biggest competitors. The readership of 
Parade’s page is infinitely higher than that of the other two, 
and not because we have more money or smarter people with 
bigger vocabularies. We enjoy this higher readership merely 
because we have pocketed our pride and sacrificed that thing of 
questionable value-—the ability to boast about “big names.” 
We have done this in the interests of talking to more people 
in a way that will assure their hearing us. 

Here is one of those competing editorials. It is entitled “Up 
From Chaos’ and it was written by Robert Hillyer, who is a 
Pulitzer Prize Poet. That means Mr. Hilyer is a good poet, but 
practically nobody read what he had to say. 
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Here is the other editorial. The title of this one is ‘Nature 
on the Telephone” and it was written by Archibald Rutledge 
Beneath his name is the proud boast that he also authored 
“Hunter's Choice” and “Wildwood Tale.” Has anybody in 
this room read either of those books? No. Well, has anybody 
in this room ever heard of either of those books? Too bad, 
Archibald, because no doubt you are a very fine writer. 

Here is the Parade treatment. In “He Tore His Blouse’’ 
there is as fine a moral as you will hear preached from any 
pulpit or platform. It is effective because it tells a story in 
terms of real people. The platitude “Honesty is the best 
policy,” has been used millions of times, but it becomes effec- 
tive only when you translate it into terms of a real situation in 
which honesty actually paid off for real people. When you 
do that, you make the sale. 

Our editorial concerns a chap from Chicago. His name is 
Bill Bogolub. The moral of his story?—-that opportunity still 
exists in this great land of our; that rescourcefulness and indus- 
try still pay off. At a U. S. Army barracks in Germany, G.I. 
Bill Bogolub tore his uniform jacket. He took it to a German 
seamstress who mended it so neatly that the rip actually dis- 
appeared. Bill was smart enough to persuade her to tell him 
just how she did it. When Bill returned to Chicago, a civilian, 
he started experimenting and soon improved on the German 
woman's method of reweaving. Today, he has a prosperous, 
flourishing business 

“Big names” are wonderful, but too many of those big names 
are not using their power, cither in print or on public plat- 
forms. They talk, sure, but in such a way that the American 
people cannot hear them. Here is a typical example. Herbert 
Hoover is the author. He is a fine man and this is a fine piece, 
but it wasn’t well read. Well, why should it be when he made 
even the first paragraph difficult to follow. I quote: ‘The 
increasing capacity of the American people to produce things 
has mea nation from repeated lost statesmanship by their 
political leaders.” 

Maybe Mr. Hoover thinks that is simple lamguage, but I'll 
give 10 to 1 the American people don't. 


Mass COMMUNICATION PHILOSOPHY 


It isn't difficult to talk to the masses, and it isn’t merely a 
question of using simple language. Like the Frigidaire people, 
it is smart to find out where their interests really are. This 
magnificent four-color spread appeared this year in Sunday 
newspapers all over America. The printing is excellent; the 
writing is fine. What's wrong then? Just one thing—it is 
simply ot for the masses. The home economist who did this 
should know that 90% of the housewives who saw this will 
never take the time to cut a pineapple in half, scoop out the 
inside and fill it with little melon balls. The average house- 
wife just doesn’t live that way, and I doubt that she will in 
the foreseeable future. 

This spread would have been great in Gourmet, Better 
Homes & Gardens, or the Ladies’ Home Journal, but it is no 
good for the mass market. 

This page on salads which appeared in Parade is better—not 
because it appeared in black and white or because it is one page 
instead of two. It is better because our home economist talked 
directly to the mass market. Every item used in this salad is 
familiar to the American housewife. She knows she can buy 
them anywhere and that their cost will be reasonable ; that they 
will be easy to prepare and good for her family. What is in 
this salad ?—cucumbers, radishes, tomatoes, lettuce. But the 
thing that makes it extra special—a little different—is another 
entirely familiar thing . . . chopped bologna. 

Here is another beautiful spread which appeared in lots of 
Sunday newspapers around the country. What's wrong with 
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it? Among other cities, this appeared in Chicago. You won't 
find 500 homes in that great city having drawing rooms like 
the one you see pictured here, and what is more, it isn’t likely 
that many Chicago housewives will ever have a room like this 
one. Any interior decorator will tell you that this represents 
the highest style of decorating. It would be a credit to the 
pages of a magazine such as Town & Country or to one of 
the fine architectural magazines that are published, but it is 
not mass. Therefore, it is beyond the understanding of the 
people to whom it was addressed. 

If we would win this contest for men’s minds, we must get 
the problem in proper focus. The New York Times is a great 
newspaper, perhaps the greatest in the world. I don’t know. 
I read it regularly myself. The other night at dinner with 
Roger Peace, president and publisher of the Greenville News- 
Piedmont Company in Greenville, South Carolina, we were 
discussing the Times. He said, with justifiable enthusiasm, 
“Isn't it wonderful that 1,151,626 people want to read a paper 
like the New York Times every Sunday.” I agreed, but I also 
told him that I thought it was more wonderful that he and 
his associates were producing a newspaper that was read by 
75,538 people in Greenville and the surrounding counties every 
Sunday, I further told Roger that if by some miracle he could 
produce a New York Times, 1 didn’t think he could sell 5,000 
copies in Greenville on Sundays. This doesn’t mean I think 
the New York Times isn't a good product. I just don’t believe 
it is a product for Greenville or for the masses. 

Let me make one thing crystal clear. I am not talking 
quality. 1 am talking about mass effectiveness. 

There is no question that Cadillacs, Chryslers, Imperials, 
Packards, and Lincolns are quality automobiles. They cost 
twice what an ordinary car costs, and they are worth it. But 
none of them is purchased by the masses. We do not have 
a “Cadillac economy’ here in America. What we have is a 
“Chevrolet economy,” and the manufacturers of low priced 
cars have performed the miracle of building quality into the 
Fords, the Plymouths, the Chevrolets, millions of which are 
sold every year. 

There is no question about the quality to be found in the 
slick magazines that are published every week and every month, 
but these magazines, like the high-priced cars, do not sell in 
volume. They offer a range of coverage in the mass market 
of from 8 to 18% wherezs their opposite number in print, 
newspapers, offer coverage up to 100%. 

I was not talking about quality in the “Cadillac” sense when 
I told you Parade’s food page is the best read food page in 
America. It is produced in the same way that all such food 
pages are produced—by a highly trained, skilled home econo- 
mist who has the ability to write. The reason our food page 
gets higher readership than similar food pages is because our 
home economist has learned how the average American house- 
wife keeps house; how she buys food, prepares it, and what 
her desires are in the matter of simplicity and language. 

We don’t publish pages on canapes in Parade. You know, 
they are those little eye of bread that are cut into fancy 
shapes and then loaded with anchovies, sardines, and other 
delicacies. We don't do it because we've found out that the 
average American housewife—the mass reader—doesn't make 
and serve canapes. Why would she when smart manufacturers 
have spent millions of dollars telling her that it is much easier 
and better to get a bag of potato chips or one of the infinite 
variety of cheese snacks that is on the market. All she has to 
do is open the package, ry the contents on the table with the 
beer, and have a wonderful party with no effort at all. 
age in 


Let me say again, we have the best read food 
America, and this pase was the best read we ever published. 


The title is ‘Meal-in-a-Minute,” and it tells Mama exactly 
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what she wants to know . . . how she can get together a quick, 
good, inexpensive meal for unexpected guests. 

This page from a competing magazine was done by an 
equally good, equally well-known home economist. Why 
wasn't the readership of her page as good? Well, she just 
didn’t talk to Mama in a way that made her want to listen. The 
sub-head here says, “Takes Time and Trouble.”” At that point 
Mama stopped listening. She doesn’t want to take time and 
trouble, not if she can avoid it. 

These pages from Parade—"Barbecued Spareribs,” “Irish 
Stew,” “Glazed Pork Tenderloin,” “Savory Veal Cutlet,” all 
won large audiences. Mama wanted to listen, and we were 
talking the way she wanted to hear. 

We didn’t do well with this one, ‘Braised Duck Cantonese.” 
Mama wasn't interested. She doesn’t live this way. If she 
bothered to read this recipe she would know immediately that 
she couldn't buy these herbs and spices just anywhere. A trip 
to some specialty shop would be necessary. Too much trouble, 
so she just left this one alone. 

Here is a page taken from a competitor's book. A survey of 
the issue containing this page was made in Cincinnati by Carl 
Nelson of Publication Research Service, who is here in the 
audience today. Again, this is a page written by a highly skilled, 
well-known home economist. The readership of it by women 
was not as great as the a by men of Parade’s food 

ages. Why not? Well, the title of this page is “Chinese Curry 
Dinner,” and there simply aren't that many Chinamen in 
Americans just don’t eat 


America, let alone in Cincinnati. 
that way. 

~ These food pages are printed on the same kind of stock 
by the same printing process, but the difference is in knowing 
what your readers want to hear. 

We make mistakes and we have learned from them. Here's 
a mistake we made about a year ago—it’s a oe of the 
point I want to make. This food page should have been a 
winner—it tells of a macaroni dinner. Macaroni is available 
everywhere; it is reasonable; it is easy to prepare; it is good 
for the family. The only problem we had was to tell Mama 
how to disguise this dish so the old man and the children, 
having had it already twice the same week, would not gag. 

Our home economist did her job well, but the editorial de- 
partment loused her up by using fancy alliteration. They put 
a headline on this one which said, “Please Pass the Pasta.” 
Most Americans don't know what pasta is. They don't eat it; 
they eat macaroni. If we had told Mama we were talking 
about macaroni we would have won. 

We might have gone wrong on this one which gives a 
recipe for Frankfurter Kebabs. But you will notice that we 
didn’t make the mistake of ‘calling them that in our headline. 
Simply, in language that hit hard and fast, we said, “Hot Dogs 
with Glamor.” 

If you want to talk to the masses, it makes a difference how 
you talk and where you say it. 
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A little over a year ago we ran this fashion piece on 
crocheted hats. They were hot news then. We knew our 
readers couldn't afford to go out and buy one of these hats just 
like that, so we welcomed this opportunity to tell them how 
to get one. We did not talk down to our audience; we simply 
pointed out that for little more than the price of a crochet hook 
and some string they could have one of these smart new hats 
All the reader had to do was to send us 25 cents. And 68,000 
women did just that. 

Later this same idea was used as the basis of a television 
show over several stations. We were informed that they re 
ceived 1,400 quarters, not 68,000. Immediately, some of the 
people in our shop said that proved television was no good. | 
didn't go along with that. I suggested that before we came to 
any definite conclusion, we find out how this idea had been 
presented on television. We found that they had used high 
style models, all very elegant, all very beautiful. Millions of 
American women probably saw that show and I am quite sure 
most of them said to themselves, ‘Ummm, cute hats, but | 
don't look like those models and I never will, so there's no use 
in my making a hat like that.” 

We don't use high style models to present our fashion ideas 
to mass America. We use models who look like the girl next 
door, because mass America never has been and never will be 
high style. 

THE DIFFERENCE 

Yes, it makes a difference how you do it, and regardless of 
whether you are a professional, a politician, or a businessman 
there is a right way and a wrong way. If you do it the right 
way, you will do a lot of business. 

I have a friend in the candy business and he told me about a 
girl who works in one of his candy stores. She seemed to be 
a favorite with the customers. They would actually wait in 
line, even though another clerk happened to be free, to have 
her serve them. “When I asked her what her secret was,” my 
friend told me, ‘‘She said it was all in the scoop ; that she had 
learned a long time ago to take up a very modest amount of 
candy when filling an order. The she kept adding until the 
correct weight had been reached. The other girls took one 
tremendous scoop of candy and dumped it in the bag. Then 
they kept taking out candy until they had a half-pound, pound, 
or what-have-you. Customers don’t like to have things taken 
away from them. Naturally, they preferred the girl they 
thought was giving them more.” 

Simple, you say. Yes, but that's often the difference between 
success and failure. Will Rogers once said to his wife, who 
was trying to break him of the habit of saying ain't, ‘I know, 
a lot of people who ain't eatin’ because they ain't sayin’ ain't.” 

Let’s make sure that our political, social and economic ideas, 
that the news about our products, services and our professions 
are being publicized in places and through ptt 8 that talk 
to everybody, not to just a few. And then let's remember to 
talk in a manner that America will hear and understand. 
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groups, generally across the bargaining table. Besides, 

I am fairly frightened. Not only that, but they toss a 
gadget here in front of me which is more frightening than 
the group. 

I regret that Captain Guy Dixon could not be here. Captain 
Dixon was a delegate to the Moral Rearmament Convention. 
I am sure you would have enjoyed him. The only pleasure I 
find in the fact that he isn’t present is that I can speak without 
fear of contradiction. 

What part did the application of the ideological principles 
of Moral Rearmament have to do with the great amount of 
trouble we had at National Airlines? 

As of today, we think, and I am certain it is rightly so, that 
National Airlines is one of the best and fastest growing and 
most progressive airlines in the industry. The last two years 
our profit position, gross and net, has been greater than it has 
been at any time in the history of the airlines. The money 
earned per invested dollar is greater than it has ever been in 
the history of the airlines. In 1948 and in 1949 our losses 
were the greatest they had ever been in the history of our 
airlines, our losses per invested dollar were greater than they 
had ever been in the history of the airlines. Something hap- 


A S A labor man, | am more accustomed to speaking to small 


pened in the intervening period of '48, '49, '51 and °52, and 
it is that period and the story of what has pe that I 


would like to talk to you about, particularly what part ideo- 
logical principles play in the movement of a tremendous loss 
status to a tremendous profit status. 

One of our captains, one of our check pilots, recently on the 
ait, speaking about Moral Rearmament, said that Moral Re- 
armament did not stop him, did not prevent him from sinning, 
but just took the enjoyment out of it and, I'd like, somewhere 
along my story to you, point out to you the pleasures and enjoy- 
ment derived from the application of the principles I am going 
to speak to you about. 


4 SrrRIKES—ALMOST OUT 


Well, back in '48, the very early part, National Airlines, in 
the months of January and February, had three strikes. The 
thought just occurs to me that generally three strikes and you 
are out. And we were almost out. We have seven labor groups, 
and I make these comments for the benefit of the management- 
labor table over there and I wish I were sitting with them 
listening to someone over here. We had a strike of our main 
tenance group, a strike of our clerical group and a strike by 
our pilots. That, of itself, would wreck an establishment if 
one sought to establish a record of that type. One strike is bad 
enough, but having three going on simultaneously is really 
something to behold. Not only did we have three strikes going 
on simultaneously, but each of those strikes of themselves was 
record breaking in terms of the durations. For, and because 
of these three strikes, and because of the duration of the three 
strikes, | presume we became infamous. 

The clerical and maintenance strikes, those two groups lasted 
approximately nine months, and the pilot's strike lasted ten 
months. The airline was down for only a short period, and 


we immediately proceeded to combat the strikers by keeping 
our airline in operation with employment of people other than 
those who had been in our employ at the time of the strike. 
Well, generally, those things are ultimately settled and ours 
were. In September of '48, we settled both the clerical and the 
maintenance strikes and in November of '48 we settled the 
pilot's strike. 


LONG AND ARDUOUS 


And, it is with particular emphasis on the pilot's strike and 
the relationship between management and the pilot group that 
I would talk to you about. We were 19 days settling that strike, 
the issues were very few but the discussions were long, arduous, 
and difficult. And we finally did settle the strike, at least on 
paper, in ‘48. Following the paper settlement of the strike 
we had what we call a reinstatement period. For those of you 
that don’t know, a pilot group, in terms of returning to work 
from a strike, is diferent from other groups in that generally 
a mechanic or a clerk, as the result of the strike coming to a 
halt, returns to his desk, or his work bench, and picks up his 
tools and continues his job at the point at which he left it. 
Where a pilot's strike continues in excess of six months, or 
even three months, you are not able to reinstate them with the 
rapidity that you are these other groups. Particularly, because 
pilots must at all times maintain their qualifications and if they 
are in excess of three or four months, those qualifications have 
been lost and they must regain them. And the regaining of 
those qualifications requires training in ground school and 
flight school and check out. So, the training period, the re- 
qualification period, what we call the reinstatement period, 
took us from November of ‘48 until about June of '49 until 
the I*st pilot that had been on a strike had been retrained or 
reinstated. 

I said that we had settled the strike on paper, and that we 
had done. But, by no means, had we settled the strike as far 
as relations go in as far as moral relations, attitudes toward one 
another. And, in 1949 and part of 1950, we then became in- 
famous in that during that period we had more grievances, 
more system board hearings, more arbitration at National Air- 
lines than has any other airline in its entire history. And, take 
it from me, those were busy times. At the result of the trials 
and tribulations of the period following the strike, the relation- 
ship, moral relationship between management and labor, had 
deteriorated so rapidly that by December of 1950, they had 
again gotten to the point where they were as bad as they were 
prior to the 1948 strike. And, in December "50, our pilots 
again notified us of their intention to strike the airlines. We 
had a great deal of difficulty trying to determine what the 
issues were, what it was that they were seeking. Now, in 
reference to that, I know of course, that our minds, our hearts 
were closed to their concern. And being cold hearted, hard 
headed business people, we were concerned only with the 
identifiable issues. They gave us some identifiable issues, and 
we assumed that the handling of those problems would solve 
the relationship or problem. 
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Two “UNWELCOME” CALLERS 


But it didn’t and, as I said, in December "50 they advised us 
that they again were going on strike. At about that time, a 
couple of Miami businessmen entered the picture—one of them 
was a newspaperman, Howard Parrish, the other was a manu- 
facturer of electric equipment, Larry Aldritt, some of you folks 
in this room may know him, know them. Well, for about 10 
days they attempted to get in touch with Ted Baker, told him 
they wanted to talk to him about this threatened strike, at 
National Airlines, told him they thought they had some ideas 
that may be helpful. Frankly, we didn’t want any part of 
those people. We were experts in sales, experts in operations, 
experts in industrial relations, what ‘could a couple of Miami 
men tell us about our problems and how to cure them ? 

These fellows were so persistent that finally Ted had to give 
way to them and he gave them an appointment for 11:30 on a 
particular day. Eleven-thirty is significant in that we have an 
executive luncheon every day at 12:15. Ted figures well, he 
could get rid of these guys by about ten after 12 by telling 
them that he has got to go to a luncheon meeting. Well, these 
two fellows came along and met with Ted at 11:30. Ted found 
what they had to say of interest and brought them up to lunch 
and they stayed until 4:30. 

In the early part of the discussion that these men had with 
us, we ieneed as to where do we sign, join, where do we 
send our checks for contributions. They said there was no 
joining, not tickets of admittance, nothing to contribute, other 
than our time and listening to what they had to say. And these 
men spoke to us of Moral Rearmament, = the ideo- 
logical principle of governing your life, both in industry and 
at home by doing what is right rather than doing that which 
you think is discovered by who is right. What is right and not 
who is right. 

To A CONFERENCE 

Well, when they left we still felt that they were selling us 
something, that they probably were sent to us by the pilots, 
and that there was merit in what they had to say, that they were 
wasting their time saying it to us, they should say it to the 
labor group, there was nothing wrong with us, we were always 
doing what was right; we weren't stiff nosed nor knuckle 
headed, but the pilots were, the labor group were, take your 
story to them. They told us they had been talking to them, 
they also told us that just as we felt the pilot group needed a 
talking to, the pilot group felt that the management needed 
a talking to. They were successful in inducing the group of us 
executives to attend a world conference, Moral Rearmament 
Conference in Washington that was being held in january ‘49 
Still playing it close to the belt we said that we would go if 
some representatives of the labor group would go and go at 
our expense And, about six oe attended the Conference, 
and about six executives attended the Conference. And there, 
under the effect created, caused by attending this world Con- 
ference, by listening to what these people deeply interested 
in Moral Rearmament, the application of principles both at 
home and in business had to say, for the first time, in about 
five years, because the problem that was causing the ‘48 strike 
had been fomenting for about three years prior to the strike, 
for the first time the labor group and the management group 
made an honest, sincere, open-hearted, open-handed step to- 
ward each other. As a matter of fact, while we were still at 
Washington, we settled one grievance that was part of the 
strike issue, the 1950 strike issue. I have never asked the 
pilots to this day, but I am positive that the money we offered 
them in settlement of the grievance far surpassed anything that 
they had in mind, either by way of expectation or by the way 
of ultimate settlement. 
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Well, we returned. to Miami and proceeded to hold con- 
ferences at which we started to discuss the moral aspect of our 
relationship problems, constantly governing our discussion, our 
attitudes toward each other, by the principle of what is right 
and not who is right. I know that the management-labor group 
knows what I am speaking of and that many of the business- 
men in this group know what I am speaking of, but too often, 
how often, have we said to ourselves—well, the fellow is right 
but I'll be darned if I'll give in to him. I returned to Miami 
and the meetings that followed were something different to 
what we had experienced in all that previous six, seven, eight 
years at National. 

We felt that in our previous dealings with thern, in all our 
dealings with them, that we had always been telling the truth, 
we had never been playing cagey, that we had never been 
attempting to make blind, chestful recheckables and we could 
never understand why they didn’t trust us. Of course, we never 
trusted them, because they were not telling the truth, they were 
making these blind moves, but now we found for the first time 
in many years that we were trusting each other and everything 
that we had to discuss was tossed on the table. There was no 
holding back of any edges, of any ammunition, a complete dis 
closure of what attitudes were, of what bargaining measures 
were, and to the management group again and labor group 
again, I don't mean by any sense of the word that, by the appli 
cation of the principles, either group lays down and allows the 
other to walk over it. No, we bargained just as hard, we bar- 
gained just as long, we bargained more openheartedly and 
more openhandedly. 

Well, from 1950 on return to Miami from the World Con 
ference in Washington, from that moment on our relations 
have been wonderful. In 1950 our pilots opened our agree 
ment and in a record-breaking time of about four or five days 
we disposed of the bargaining problem that was before us. The 
money situation, at that time, a the way of increases, was not 
a problem before us, they were receiving then what was the 
current average industry rate. In 1951 our pilot contract was 
again subject to opening by the group 


CONTRACT Not OPENED 


I might tell you that by the time our agreement reached its 
opening date 95 *s cent of the pilot contracts in the industry 


had been opened. For those of you who don’t remember, | 
am sure you read about it, in 1951 United Airlines had a strike 
threat by its pilots, in 1951 American Airlines, as a result of 
a strike threat, was compelled to go to the Emergency Board 
The problems were heavy in the industry, the pilot pay prob 
lems. Our contract had an opening date of July 1, 1951, and 
our pilots did not open our contract. On inquiry the pilots told 
me that the reason they had not opened our contract was that 
they were so pleased with what had happened by way of what 
had happened in relationships, the moral relationships, betweer 
management and their group, that by way of an indication t 
management of their appreciation of the change of attitudes, 
the change that had and was continuing to take place, they 
did not open the contract. I might tell you, at this point, that 
meant a savings of about $300,000 to the company 

Now, with respect to other attitudes, just as explained by 
the pilots, I might tell you that a pilot without blinking an eye, 
without making half an effort, can toss away. by mishandling 
equipment which he is given the responsibility of handling 
five or six times his annual salary. The shortest distance be- 
tween two points is, of course, a straight line. But, a pilot, if 
he so elects, can make that a curved line. And should he make 
it a curved line, he is spending about $200 an hour doing so 
Well, if you have about two, three hundred pilots and each 
of them during the course of a week spends one hour addi 
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tional flying on you, you have burned up an awful lot of money 
Now that was happening in ‘48, ‘49 and ‘50, early in "50. But 
by January and February of ‘50 our operation expense took a 
tremendous dive as a result of this changed attitude by the 
anys Of course you know what I mean, the pilots at that time 
iad an attitude of well, you do it to me, and I'll do it to you. 
And they could. The aircraft was at all times flown safely but 
expensively. And that was the other gesture that we saw 
immediately 


Nort A GRIEVANCE 


In 1950 and 1951, while we had record breaking numbers 
of grievances in ‘49 and ‘50, from about March 1950 to date 
we have not had a single grievance by our pilot group. What 
we give them is the same that we have always given them in 
terms of material things, and they give us, something that here 
tofore we had not given each other. In 1951, National Board 
of Directors passed a resolution putting our pilots for the 
fiscal year ‘51-52 on a bonus plan. Completely voluntary 
action by the company. As I said earlier, we had a tremendous 
fiscal year, “51-52, and the bonus plan that they were 
put on was one that permitted them to share in the profits of 
the company for that year. And, as the result of that resolution 
and the bonus plan that they were on they participated in the 
general bonus plan to the tune of about $200,000. So that 
voluntarily National gave to its pilots, and as a matter of fact 
the checks were distributed only about a month ago, $200,000 

Well good begets good, I guess, they did good, attitude 
wide, relationship wide, they made a tremendous gesture by not 
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opening the contract in ‘51. And these principles that I am 
alluding to and referring to, they grow like mushrooms. It did 
in our cases with them and it did in their case with us. Well, 
last year, however, I might say incidentally, that they did open 
our contract in "52 po they regard themselves as having as 
good a contract as there is in the industry—or maybe better. 
We are happy with it. It took me about six days to negotiate 
the contract—generally it takes me about three or four months. 
Again to come up to the point that we are at today, last year 
our gross was greater than it had been the previous year, a 
record breaking year. I see every reason to believe that, as 
the result of these principles, particularly in business, the 
principle of being governed by what is right and not who is 
right, that there is happiness and pleasure in leading the 
maral life of industry. 

While I am speaking of industry I don't mean, by any 
stretch of the imagination, that the moral life must stop when 
the work day stops. The moral principles that I am talking of 
are 24-hour principles generally most of them are left at home 
and are not brought into industry. We for a long time at 
National did not bring them into industry, but we have brought 
them into industry, our labor groups are happy, we have seven 
labor groups, and management is happy. Earnings to employes 
have been greater than they have ever been in the past. For 
ourselves we are very happy that one Larry Aldritt and Howard 
Parrish were insistent on coming into our office and knocking 
our heads together to let the light in because they did and it 
is there. For myself, I recommend it to you gentlemen and to 
the world. 


World Freedom and Peace 


THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF LEADERSHIP 


By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of the United States 
Inaugural Address, Washington, D. C., January 20, 1953 


Y FRIENDS, before I begin the expression of those 
M thoughts that I deem appropriate to this moment, 
would you permit me the privilege of uttering a little 

private prayer of my own. And I ask that you bow your heads 

Almighty God, as we stand here at this moment my future 
associates in the Executive branch of Government join me in 
beseeching that Thou will make full and complete our dedica 
tion to the service of the people in this throng, and their fellow 
citizens everywhere 

Give us, we pray, the power to discern clearly right from 
wrong, and allow all our words and actions to be governed 
thereby, and by the laws of this land. Especially we pray that 
our concern shall be for all the people regardless of station, 
race or calling 

May cooperation be permitted and be the mutual aim of 
those who, under the concepts of our Constitution, hold to 
differing political faiths; so that all may work for the good 
of our beloved country and Thy Glory. Amen 

My fellow citizens 

The world and we have passed the midway point of a 
century of continuing challenge. We sense with all our facul- 
ties that forces of good and evil are massed and armed and 
opposed as rarely before in history 

This fact defines the meaning of this day. We are summoned 
by this honored and historic ceremony to witness more than 
the act of one citizen swearing his oath of service, in the pres 


ence of God. We are called as a people to give testimony in 


the sight of the world, to our faith that the future-shall belong 
to the free 

Since this century's beginning, a time of tempest has seemed 
to come upon the continents of the earth. Masses of Asia have 
awakened to strike off shackles of the past. Great nations of 
Europe have fought their bloodiest wars. Thrones have toppled 
and their vast empires have disappeared. New nations have 
been born. 

For our own country, it has been a time of recurring trial. 
We have grown in power and in responsibility. We have 
passed through the anxieties of depression and of war to a 
summit unmatched in man’s history. Seeking to secure peace 
in the world, we have had to fight through the forests of the 
Argonne to the shores of Iwo Jima, and to the cold mountains 
of Korea. 

In the swift rush of great events, we find ourselves groping 
to know the full sense and meaning of these times in which 
we live. In our quest of understanding, we beseech God's 
guidance. We summon all our knowledge of the past and we 
scan all signs of the future. We bring all our wit and all our 
will to meet the question: 

How far have we come in man’s long pilgrimage from 
darkness toward the light? Are we nearing the light—a day 
of freedom and of peace for all mankind? Or are the shadows 
of another night closing in upon us? 
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PERIL TO MAN 


Great as are the preoccupations absorbing us at home, con- 
cerned as we are with matters that deeply affect our livelihood 
today and our vision of the future, each of these domestic 
problems is dwarfed by, and often even created by, this ques- 
tion that involves all humankind. 

This trial comes at a moment when man’s power to achieve 
good or to inflict evil surpasses the brightest hopes and the 
sharpest fears of all ages. We can turn rivers in their courses, 
level mountains to the plains. Oceans and land and sky are 
avenues for our colossal commerce. Disease diminishes and 
life lengthens. 

Yet the promise of this life is imperiled by the very genius 
that has made it possible. Nations amass wealth. Labor sweats 
to create—and turns out devices to level not only mountains 
but also cities. Science seems ready to confer upon us, as its 
final gift, the power to erase human life from this planet. 

At such a time in history, we who are free must proclaim 
anew our faith. 

This faith is the abiding creed of our fathers. It is our 
faith in the deathless dignity of man, governed by eternal moral 
and natural laws. 

This faith defines our full view of life. It establishes, beyond 
debate, those gifts of the Creator that are man’s inalienable 
rights, and that make all men equal in His sight. 

In the light of this equality, we know that the virtues most 
cherished by free people—love of truth, pride of work, 
devotion to country—all are treasures equally precious in the 
lives of the most humble and of the most exalted. 


The men who mine coal and fire furnaces, and balance 
ledgers, and turn lathes, and pick cotton, and heal the sick and 
plant corn—all serve s prowl and as profitably, for America 
as the statesmen who draft treaties and the legislators who 
enact laws. 


This faith rules our whole way of life. It decrees that we, 
the people, elect leaders not to rule but to serve. It asserts 
that we have the right to choice of our own work and to 
the reward of our own toil. 


It inspires the initiative that makes our productivity the 
wonder of the world. And it warns that any man who seeks 
to deny equality among all his brothers betrays the spirit of 
the free and invites the mockery of the tyrant. 


It is because we, all of us, hold to these principles that the 
political changes accomplished this day do not imply turbu- 
lence, upheaval or disorder. Rather this change expresses a 
purpose of strengthening our dedication and devotion to the 
precepts of our funding documents, a conscious renewal of 
faith in country and in the watchfulness of a divine 
providence. 


our 


The enemies of this faith know no god but force, no 
devotion but its use. They tutor men in treason. They feed 
upon the hunger of others. Whatever defies them, they torture, 
especially the truth 


Here, then, is joined no argument between slightly differing 
philosophies. This conflict strikes directly at the faith of our 
fathers and the lives of our sons. No principle or treasure that 
we hold, from the spiritual knowledge of our free schools and 
churches to the creative magic of free labor and capital, nothing 
lies safely beyond the reach of this struggle. 


Freedom is pitted against slavery; lightness against the dark 


The faith we hold belongs not to us alone but to the free 
of all the world. This common bond binds the grower of 
rice in Burma and the planter of wheat in Iowa, the shepherd 
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in southern Italy and the mountaineer in the Andes. It con 
fers a common dignity upon the French soldier who dies in 
Indo-China, the British soldier killed in Malaya, the American 
life given in Korea. 

We know, beyond this, that we are linked to all free peoples 
not merely by a noble idea but by a simple need. No free 
people can for long cling to any privilege or enjoy any safety 
in economic solitude. 

For all our own material might, even we need markets in 
the world for the surpluses of our farms and our factories 
Equally, we need for these same farms and factories vital 
materials and products of distant lands. This basic law of inter 
dependence, so manifest in the commerce of peace, applies 
with thousand-fold intensity in the event of war 

THE STRENGTH OF UNITY 

So we are persuaded by necessity and by belief that the 
strength of all free peoples lies in unity, their danger in dis- 
cord. 

To produce this unity, to meet the challenge of our time, 
destiny has laid upon our country the responsibility of the free 
world’s leadership. 

So it is proper that we assure our friends once again that, 
in the discharge of this responsibility, we Americans know and 
we observe the difference between world leadership and im 
perialism ; between firmness and truculence ; between a thought 
fully calculatd goal and spasmodic reaction to the stimulus of 
emergencies 

We wish our friends the world over to know this above all; 
we face the threat—not with dread and confusion—but with 
confidence and conviction. 

We feel this moral strength because we know that we are 
not helpless prisoners of history. We are free men. We shall 
remain free, never to be proven guilty of the one capital 
offense against freedom, a lack of stanch faith. 

In pleading our just cause before the bar of history and in 
pressing our labor for world peace, we shall be guided by 
certain fixed principles 


These principles are: 


{1} 

Abhorring war as a chosen way to balk the purposes of thos: 
who threaten us, we hold it to be the first task of statesmanship 
to develop the strength that will deter the forces of aggression 
and promote the conditions of peace. For, as it must be the 
supreme purpose of all free men, so it must be the dedication 
of their leaders, to save humanity from preying upon itself 

In the light of this principle, we stand ready to engag 
with any and all others in joint effort to remove the causes of 
mutual fear and distrust among nations, so as to mak¢ possibl. 
drastic reduction of armaments. 

The sole requisites for undertaking such effort are that—in 
their purpose 
secure peace for all; and that—in their result 
methods by which every participating nation will prove good 
faith in carrying out its pledge 


they be aimed logically and honestly toward 
they provide 


{2] 


Realizing that common sense and common decency alike 


dictate the futility of appeasement, we shall never try to 


placate an aggressor by the false and wicked bargain of trading 
honor for security. Americans, indeed, all free men, remember 
that in the final choice a soldier's pack is not so heavy a burden 
as a prisoner's chains. 
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Knowing that only a United States that is strong and im- 
mensely productive can help defend freedom in our world, we 
view our natlon’s strength and security as a trust, upon which 
rests the hope of free men everywhere. It is the firm duty of 
each of our free citizens and of every free citizen everywhere 
to place the cause of his country before the comfort, the con- 
venience of himself. 

[4] 


Honoring the identity and the special heritage of each nation 
in the world, we shall never use our strength to try to impress 
upon another people our own cherished political and economic 
institutions 

[5] 

Assessing realistically the needs and capacities of proven 
friends of freedom, we shall strive to help them to achieve 
their own security and well-being. Likewise, we shall count 
upon them to assume, within the limits of their resources, their 
full and just burdens in the common defense of freedom. 


[6] 

Recognizing economic health as an indispensable basis of 
military strength and the free world’s peace, we shall strive to 
foster everywhere, and to practice ourselves, policies that en- 
courage productivity and profitable trade. For the impoverish- 
ment of any single people in the world means danger to the 
well-being of all other peoples 


[7] 
Appreciating that economic need, military security and 
cal wisdom combine to suggest regional groupings o 


aiti- 
free 


peoples, we hope, within the framework of the United Nations, 


to help strengthen such special bonds the world over. The 
nature of these ties must vary with the different problems of 
different areas 

In the Western Hemisphere, we enthusiastically join with all 
our neighbors in the work of perfecting a community of fra 
ternal trust and common purpose 

In Europe, we ask that enlightened and inspired leaders of 
the Western nations strive with renewed vigor to make the 
unity of their peoples a reality. Only as free Europe unitedly 
marshals its strength can it effectively safeguard, even with 
our help, its spiritual and cultural heritage. 


[8] 

Conceiving the defense of freedom, like freedom itself, to 
be one and indivisible, we hold all continents and peoples in 
equal regard and honor. We reject any insinuation that one 
race or another, one people or another, is in any sense inferior 
or expendable 
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[9] 

Respecting the United Nations as the living sign of all 
people's hope for peace, we shall strive to make it not merely 
an eloquent symbol but an effective force. And in our quest 
for ob tamil peace, we shall neither compromise, nor tire, 
nor ever cease. 

By these rules of conduct, we hope to be known to all 
peoples. 

By their observance, an earth of peace may become not a 
vision but a fact. 

This hope—this supreme aspiration—must rule the way we 
live. 

We must be ready to dare all for our country. For history 
does not long entrust the care of freedom to the weak or the 
timid. We must acquire proficiency in defense and display 
stamina in purpose. 

We must be willing, individually and as a nation, to accept 
whatever sacrifices may be required of us. A people that values 
its privileges above its principles soon loses both. 

These basic precepts are not lofty abstractions, far removed 
from matters of daily living. They are laws of spiritual strength 
that generate and define our material strength. 

Patriotism means equipped forces and a prepared citizenry. 
Moral stamina means more energy and more productivity, on 
the farm and in the factory. Love of liberty means the 
guarding of every resource that makes freedom possible—from 
the sanctity of our families and the wealth of our soil to the 
genius of our scientists. 

And so each citizen plays an indispensable role. The pro- 
ductivity of our heads, our hands and our hearts is the source 
of all the strength we can command, for both the enrichment 
of our lives and the winning of the peace. 

No person, no home, no community can be beyond the reach 
of this call. We are summoned to act in wisdom and in con- 
science; to work with industry, to teach with persuasion, to 
preach with conviction, to weight our every deed with care and 
with compassion. For this truth must be clear before us: 
whatever America hopes to bring to pass in the world must 
first come to pass in the heart of America. 

The peace we seek, then, is ncthing less than the practice 
and fulfillment of our whole faith among ourselves oakis our 
dealings with others. This signifies more than the stilling of 
guns, easing the sorrow of war. More than escape from death, 
it is a way of life. More than a haven for the weary, it is a hope 
for the brave. 

This is the hope that beckons us onward in this century of 
trial. This is the work that awaits us all, to be done with 
bravery, with charity, and with prayer to Almighty God. 

My citizens—TI thank you. 
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